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Chicago Tastes of 
Union Arrogance 
ION arrogance was carried pretty far in Chicane 
Bist week. Even Mr. Mahon, president of the 
ee ammated, voiced his disgust at the tactics of the 
minority union employees of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, who persisted in voting down a proposal to 
renew the existing wage scale for a year. In the end 
reason prevailed, but not before Mr. Mahon had left 
““ntil the hotheads cool off.” They did cool off, but 
the lesson remains of a minority, bent on destructive 
action, almost having its way. The agreement between 
the men and the company contemplates arbitration of 
differences, so that there was no talk of a strike. Mr. 
Mahon said that arbitrators would take into considera- 
tion that some 20,000 other traction men in the same 
city were satisfied with their old wages. This they 
certainly would have done. As matters turned out, 
things will go along as they are for a year, but the 
fact remains that all the resources of the best element 
of the union had to be brought to bear in unmistakable 
terms upon the situation. Mr. Mahon is quoted as say- 
ing that “industrial conditions do not warrant wage 
boosts.” They certainly do not in electric railway work. 
Union prestige has not been helped in this industry by 
the recent labor spectacles in Cleveland, Des Moines, 
Boston and now Chicago. 


‘One Reason for the Success 
of a Bus Competitor 


OT very long ago the writer, being marooned in a 
prominent city on a Sunday evening, used the 
re time to obtain a first-hand comparison of the cars 
and buses running in competition. The bus came along 
first. It was crowded, but there was room for another 
passenger, so the trip was undertaken. Riding was not 
‘particularly pleasant, for the paving was rough and 
ie bus lurchéd considerably. Besides, there was 
earcely room for one to stand at all, let alone in com- 
Nearly the entire trip of some 8 miles was nego- 
ed in this manner before a seat was available. 
_ The bus operator was busy, but he was fairly 
ous. He showed considerable tact in getting pas- 
ars into. the rear of the vehicle so that more could 
ard. He appeared to be making every effort to hold 
his schedule, which seemed fairly fast. 
Arrived at the end of the route, which was also the 
nus of the street car line, the natural thing seemed 
a return trip on the car in order to make a com- 
n. The car was a large, one-man affair, with high 
and slat seats. It was fairly comfortable and 
e were seats for all. But the operator seemed to 
loing all he could=to prevent the car running as 
as it was able to. He wasted time at stops, 
rated slowly, ran on series, and at one point 
d an outbound car and conversed with its oper- 
_ Meanwhile the bus thaf had been ridden outbound 
in a rush and left the car far in the rear. It 


Ms 


was more or less exasperating, even to one who was 


riding to get the information. 

Such operation as this is far too common on electric 
railways. The bus operators are not bound down by 
tradition or sentiment but are out for business. What 
wonder many prefer the bus, so long as street cars 
are run in such a way that they do not match the 
competition. But why not change conditions? If the 
schedules are correct for the rush hours, they surely 
are too slow for a Sunday evening. Not only would 
it save cost of operation, but there would be gained 
the thanks of the riding public, who today care more 
for reaching a destination than for viewing the scenery 
from the windows of a public conveyance. 


New Haven Road’s Plans for Using Bus 
Are Taking Shape 


ANY moves have been attributed to the New York, 

New Haven & Hartford Railroad since it an- 
nounced that it intended to use the bus intensively. 
Just a little more than a month ago the announcement 
was made. Ever since then the wise ones have been 
prophesying. In the minds of some of the prognosti- 
cators buses have been bought by the company sufficient 
to furnish service to nearly every village, hamlet and 
town in each of the New England States in which the 
company operates. So far, however, the New England 
Transportation Company, the bus operating subsidiary, 
has applied for seven routes in Massachusetts, has 
said that it will operate between Waterbury and Middle- 
town, Conn., and indicated that plans are under way 
to abandon 200 miles of line in Connecticut, part steam 
and part electric, and substitute buses. 

A criterion of the extent to which the company appar- 
ently is prepared to go in adopting the bus really is 
furnished, however, by the plans announced by the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railway for turn- 
ing the bus to its advantage. Westchester, which 


adjoins New York City, has developed very fast 
since the war. It is a fertile field for the use of 
the bus. Independent operators have not been slow to 


Neither have the railroads and the 
Now the New York, Westchester & 


realize this. 
electric railways. 


Boston Railroad and the New York & Stamford Rail- 


way, both New Haven owned, plan a county-wide bus 
system there. The Westchester road cost $25,000,000 
to build. It is just coming into its own as a railroad 
property. It was put into operation on the prospects 
that would accrue as a result of the development of 
the road. The company will re-enact its réle of pioneer 
again, this time with the bus. There is still much to 
be done in working out the details and in securing the 
proper consents to operate, but the latest moves are 
significant in that they show the extent of the appre- 
ciation on the part of the railroad management of the 
place of the bus as an agent for co-ordinating service. 
The instances cited in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
in Westchester are the really tangible results so far. 
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Continuity of Committee Work 
Is Desirable 


JF \ISCUSSION of the subject of committee work in 

advance of the annual convention will help to bring 
the matter to the front and will be the means of sug- 
gesting improvement to those responsible for selecting 
committee personnel. Some of the present committees, 
both in the American and affiliated associations, that 
have done outstanding work have had more or less 
a continuing membership from year to year. It appears 
to be particularly important that the chairman of each 
of these major committees retain his post long 
enough to carry out any particular program which is 
initiated. This is an old idea reiterated recently at a 
meeting of one of the important standing committees 
when the chairman said that the program of work 
before the committee would require several years of 
continuous study before conclusions could be expected. 
It was pointed out that a change of personnel would 
make it very difficult to carry on with continued effort 
the all-important compilation of needed statistics and 
facts started by the committee this year. 

Opinion at this meeting was that when prospec- 
tive members of some of these major committees are 
asked to serve they be informed that the subject is of 
a nature that might require several years of continu- 
ous study, and that they be requested to indicate 
whether they would be willing to serve on the particu- 
lar committee indefinitely if that became necessary. 

This is an excellent suggestion. It would undoubt- 
edly help to improve even further the constructive work 
which has been carried on for the benefit of the indus- 
try at large by the committee men and the companies 
that have given liberally of their own money and of 
their employees’ time for committee work. 

A similar situation exists in the work of many of 
the other more important standing committees. Most 
of them are studying subjects of vast import to the 
future of the industry. The association is actively 
endeavoring to bring about greater co-operative effort 
within the industry and to build up a united front in 
attacking some of its pressing problems. The time 
seems ripe, therefore, for considering ways and means 
of increasing the effectiveness of association commit- 
tee work. 


Railway-Bus Situation 
in Indianapolis Unchanged 


OMPETITION has no place in city transportation. 
To this doctrine the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission has now added the weight of its authority. 
The case involved was the question of sanctioning addi- 
tional bus permits for Indianapolis. Both the Indian- 


apolis Street Railway and the People’s Motor Coach - 


Company were in competition for additional rights. 
Call the controversy what one likes, it was in effect 
a war between the companies. The decision just ren- 
dered preserves the status quo. In short, the commission 
has confirmed the right of the coach company to continue 
its four established lines, has denied its application 
for six new lines, has awarded the railway rights to 
certain feeder lines, but has denied the right of the 
railway to duplicate lines of the coach company. 

The local bus lines as now operated never should 
have been established in Indianapolis. However, condi- 
tions being what they are, the decision of the commis- 
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sion not to permit further competition is wise. Just 
because the railway happens to want to enter the 
competitive field in retaliation does not alter the case. 
Neither company would get anywhere by warring on 
the other. Each is now free to develop its lines inten- 
sively. Each can now devote itself to action that is 
constructive, not destructive. By its fairness to both 
sides, the commission appears to have reached the 
basis of a salutary settlement. It is up to the com- 
panies to respond with still greater effort to the mark 
of confidence in them which the commission has indi- 
cated by its ruling. 


Short Cuts 
Do Not Always Pay . 


Wiese cities in New York State, including the city 


of New York, have recently had impressed upon 
them by a decision of the Appellate. Division of the 
Supreme Court proof of the adage that legislative short 
cuts do not always pay. That court has declared the 
home rule act void because its wording was materially 
different in \two enabling legislative acts. In con- 
sequence all municipal acts passed under the authority 


supposedly given by the amendment are invalid. As 
the decision in the Appellate Division was unanimous, 


it is doubtful whether the Court of Appeals will take 
a different view. 

The case came before the court through an action by 
a taxpayer in New York City questioning the authority 
of certain acts of the municipal authorities. The 
Appellate Division declared the city’s appropriation of 
$135,000 for the establishment of municipal bus lines 
invalid, and ruled that the city has no private estate or, 
interest in the public streets within its borders. While 
the city may be said to hold the title to the bed of the 
streets, its title is that of a trustee for the whole state. 
The decision has such far-reaching consequences in 
matters other than those relating to municipal trans- 
portation lines that its practical qualities are yet to 
be determined. 

These are the legal phases of the matter. There is 
naturally an interesting political side. “Home rule” 
was one of Mayor Hylan’s pet ideas. He advocated it 
simply because he regarded it as synonymous in New 
York with an expansion of his own authority. It turns 
out, however, that the experience in the greater city 
is only another evidence of the misfortunes which may 
come from the blind worship of an idea or a slogan. It 
is far better to have political authority placed in the 
hands of those whom experience has shown will ad- 
minister it wisely than to suffer under poor govern- 
ment because the source of authority is close at hand. 
This should, of course, be the controlling factor in any 


decision between state and city supervision of public — 


utilities. 

It appears like the irony of fate that the particular 
act of the city government to which exception was 
taken by the taxpayer was Mayor Hylan’s plan to 
establish municipal bus lines. Mr. Hylan has had a 
good deal to say about disregard of law by the “traction 
interests,” but seems here to be hoist by his own petard. 
“Home rule” has had a popular appeal to Americans ever 
since the days of the Boston Tea Party, but in modern 
times it has been employed too often by demagogues in 
control of city politics to gain greater power for 
themselves. 
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Railway Starts Interstate Bus Line 


‘ Union Street Railway Begins Half-Hourly Service Between New Bedford, Mass., and Providence, R. I., 
Passing Through Fall River—Only Through Interstate Business Is Accepted—The Bus Service 
- Has Not Taken Traffic from the Railway’s Car Line Between New Bedford and Fall River 


This Shows a New Bedford-Providence Bus Passing Through Westport Bound for New Bedford. The Interurban Line Between 
New Bedford and Fall River at the Left of the Highway Is Double Tracked from City to City 
and Operates Over Practically a Private Right-of-Way 


railway company is well exemplified by the line 

recently started between Providence, R. I., and New 
Bedford, Mass., by the Union Street Railway of the 
latter city. Between New Bedford and Fall River the 
buses parallel a popular interurban car line of the 
Union Street Railway, but there has been no diminution 
of traffic on this line. One reason may be that the 
buses do an exclusively interstate business—that is to 
say, they accept passengers only between points in 
Rhode Island and points in Massachusetts. They do 
not carry passengers between local points in either 
state. 

To understand the principal reason for the establish- 
ment of this line it is necessary to touch briefly on past 
history. In the fall of 1924 the Providence Touring 
‘Coach Company established an express bus service be- 
‘tween Providence and New Bedford. It operated under 
federal control, and for this reason, by a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, it did not come 
under the jurisdiction of either local or state regulation. 
The buses on this line operated on a two-hour headway, 
leaving on the even hour in each city. Shortly after 
this line was opened, another independent company, the 
Interstate Bus Line Company, began operating on a 
two-hour headway, its buses leaving each city on the 
odd hours. By this arrangement an hourly service was 
maintained between the two cities from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m. ? 

For the last 40 years the Union Street Railway has 
provided transportation facilities for the city of New 
Bedford and for several closely adjoining towns, and 
since 1894 it has operated a high-speed interurban line 
between New Bedford and Fall River. The business 
on this interurban line included some passengers who 


| ONG distance interurban bus service by an electric 


would use it between New Bedford and Fall River and 
travel between Fall River and Providence by the Provi- 
dence-Fall River electric line of the New Haven Rail- 
road. A part of this through business went to the 
new bus lines when they began operation. 

The decision of the Union Street Railway to estabiish 
a bus route between New Bedford and Providence was 
announced on April 28 of this year. On that day Elton 
S. Wilde, vice-president and general manager, made 
the statement: 

The Union Street Railway intends to establish a bus line 
between New Bedford and Providence, and notwithstanding 
the court’s decision that cities have no control over inter- 
state business, it is the intention of the street railway to 
obtain licenses under the recent bus bill passed by the 
Legislature so as to operate legally in the various states 
and towns. If these licenses are granted, local bus service 
between New Bedford and Fall River will be operated. 
Service will be started in about four weeks. 

This statement was very favorably received by the 
local press and published generally. Under the title of 
“Its Own Competitor,” the Standard of New Bedford 
pointed out that such a line would compete with the 
railway company’s existing interurban railway. Never- 
theless, the paper said, it assures convenience to the 
traveler in that he can take a vehicle at the New Bed- 


- ford Hotel and ride directly to a Providence hotel with- 


out change. The Standard also said there was not an 
interurban trolley line in the state giving better service 
than the existing line between New Bedford and Fall 
River, yet it believed a through bus line between New 
Bedford and Providence would be well patronized. 
Following Mr. Wilde’s announcement applications for 
such a bus license were filed and quickly granted by the 
city of New Bedford and the towns of Dartmouth and 
Westport, but in Fall River the local authorities took 
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The Union Street Railway Now Operates Through Interstate Bus 
Service Between New Bedford and Providence, Part of the 
Route Being in Competition with Its Own Interurban Cars 


the matter under consideration because of a protest 
made by the railway which provides local street car 
service in that city. The latter felt that its revenue 
would decrease were the bus line allowed to operate. 
The same company appeared against the grant when 
application was made to the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In the meantime, the interstate bus service had been 
put in operation. In doing so the company acknowl- 
edged that in installing the service it would compete 
to some extent with its own electric cars, but that there 
seemed to be a demand for through bus service, partly 
to save transfers previously necessary and partly from 
those who prefer to ride on rubber tires rather than on 
rails. It said itself that there was a recognized place 
in transportation for the motor bus to supplement 
trolley service, not to supplant it. About ten days after 
the company’s declaration that it would establish this 


service, it was announced that the Providence Touring 


Coach Company had sold its equipment of three Pierce- 
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Arrow buses and good will to the Union Street Railway — 


and that the Interstate Bus Line had sold its equipment 
of two Mack buses and two Pierce-Arrow buses and 
good will to the same company. 

For about two weeks the Union Street Railway oper- 
ated these buses under the same arrangement as the 
former owner and with the same fares, $1 between 
Providence and New Bedford and 60 cents between 
Providence and Fall River. Shortly after the railway. 
started operation, an independent bus line that operates 
between the former cities but does not maintain any 
regular schedule, dropped its fare to 50 cents, but Mr. 
Wilde declared that he would not enter into any rate 
war. He considered that a dollar was a reasonable 
charge and the company would continue to make it. 

Another step in the history of the undertaking was 
on May 27, when the railway announced that in con- 
junction with the Interstate Limited Coach Company, 
which operates a bus line between Fall River and Provi- 
dence, it would maintain a half-hourly bus service be- 
tween New Bedford and Providence during the greater 
part of the day. For more than a year the Interstate 
Limited Coach Company has been operating a motor 
coach service between Providence and Fall River. By 
means of a traffic agreement between these two organ- | 
izations much duplication of mileage has been elimi- 
nated. At present half-hourly service is maintained 
between Providence and New Bedford, with 34 hours 
for the round trip. These buses stop in Fall River to 
unload passengers when traveling from Providence to 
New Bedford and to load passengers when traveling 
from New Bedford to Providence. The Interstate 
Limited Coach Company double-heads the trip between 
Providence and Fall River when the through travel 
between Providence and New Bedford is too heavy to 
allow room for the Providence and Fall River passengers. 

The distance between Providence and New Bedford 
is approximately 34 miles and between New Bedford 
and Fall River 14 miles. Over this latter distance the 
bus line operates parallel to its own interurban line. 
With the exception of two automobile mechanics, the 


Union Street Railway handles this bus operation with — 


the same department heads and supervisory force 
required for its electric car service. 


At Left, Type of Bus Operated by Union Street Railway Between New Bedford and Providence. 
Open Car Arriving at Lincoln Park Bound for New Bedford. 
Summer, While Large Closed Interurban Cars Are Operated During Winter 


At Right, New Bedford-Fall River 
Vestibuled Open Cars Are Operated During 
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The independent (50-cent) bus is still operating two 
or three round trips a day, and from three to six 
independent touring automobiles are forming an inter- 
state taxicab business at the bus fare of $1-per pas- 
senger, though these taxicabs, as a rule, wait for a 
full passenger load. 

It is too early yet to state the effect of shortening the 
headway to half hourly as compared with the hourly 
headway formerly operated. No appreciable effect has 
been noticed, however, on the traffic of the interurban 
line between New Bedford and Fall River. 

The accompanying illustrations give an idea of traffic 
conditions between the two cities and types of buses 
used. 


Arbitrators Analyze Basis 


of Wages 


-In Extended Report in the Providence Arbitration 
Case There Is Analytical Discussion of the Wage 
Question—Arbitrators Also Decide Seniority 
and Other Matters 


ESIDES taking up the wage rates applying in 

Providence, R. I., the decision of the arbitrators 
in the wage case of the United Electric Railways Com- 
pany of Providence and its employees, handed down on 
July 1, goes very thoroughly into the proper basis of 
wages on electric railways in general. The decision 
_ has been printed and occupies a pamphlet of 78 pages, 
of which 70 pages are given to the report of the 
majority and eight pages to the dissenting opinion of 
James H. Higgins, the arbitrator selected by the em- 
ployees. The two other members of the board of 
arbitration were Prof. James P. Adams, chairman, and 
Frank H. Swan. The issues before the board related 
principally to wages of the transportation and other 
employees of the company, but there were other issues, 
including the number of hours to be provided for in 
the schedules, the method of fare registration, the way 
_in which runs in regular service and wrecking service 
should be selected, etc. Forty-five sessions were re- 
quired for the presentation of evidence and arguments 
of counsel, and 62 witnesses were called. 

Evidence on the financial condition of the company 
showed that for the 44 months ended Feb. 28, 1925, 
the company had earned, after providing for operating 
expenses, interest and taxes, only at the rate of 0.504 
per cent per year on its capital stock, although the board 
was favorably impressed with the serious efforts which 
the company had made to meet the difficult problems 
which it faced. The basic wage for trainmen, which 
went into effect on Nov. 1, 1923, was 61 cents an hour. 
The company requested that it be reduced to 56 cents, 
while the employees asked to have it increased to 75 
cents. The average time worked per day by regular 
men at the time of the arbitration was eight hours 
and that of spare men about seven hours 52 minutes. 
The minimum guarantee at the time of the arbitration 
was seven hours. This was an increase from 634 hours 
in 1917 and six hours in 1915. The company was will- 
ing to continue this guarantee at seven hours. The 
employees wanted it increased to eight hours. Other 
points at issue were the outside platform time for 
schedule runs, the percentage of runs which should 
be straight runs, etc. 

The testimony presented included evidence on the 
cost of living since 1912, as given by various authori- 
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ties. This testimony showed that both the basic wage 
rate and the average hourly earnings had increased in 
very much larger proportion than the cost of living, and 
that the hours of work had decreased. 


WAGE QUESTION DISCUSSED 


In their decision the arbitrators take occasion to dis- 
cuss the principles which should govern the determina- 
tion of wages in modern industrial organizations, and 
the relations of standards of living to wages. They 
begin by pointing out that modern industry requires 
the effective combination of labor and capital, and that 
this, in turn, involves the problem of the distribution 
of the joint value product among the factors associated 
in production. In the employer-employee relationship, 
wages are determined by contractual agreement, and the 
employer assumes liability for the payment of this 
wage as a first charge against the joint product. Ob- 
viously, however, there is no value product for appor- 
tionment unless the service or commodity produced can 
be sold at a price which the public is willing to pay. 
The economic industrial award of the individual should 
bear some relationship to his contribution to the 
product. 

An individual’s standard of living is determined by 
several variable factors, including size of his money 
income, size and character of his family needs, nature 
and variety of his personal tastes, and his established 
habits of domestic economy. Generally speaking, the 
enjoyment of a specific standard of living presupposes 
the determination of the income which affords it. 

Industry is beginning to recognize (and in some cases 
the view is supported by legislative enactment) that 
there is a minimum standard of living below the level 
of which individuals and their families should not be 
permitted to exist. If a specific industry or enterprise 
is so organized that it cannot pay the minimum, it may 
be economically desirable that it retire from productive 
activity. On the other hand, if an individual is in- 
capable of making such contribution to the productive 
process as will warrant the payment of this minimum 
wage, it may be economically desirable that he be recog- 
nized as a special type of social charge. 

This minimum wage, in an industrial community, 
should be a wage which provides a standard of living 
consistent with the requirements of decency, health and 
reasonable comfort, but the board admits that the 
principle just stated is more easily expressed than ap- 
plied. There is nothing inherent in electric railway 
service which entitles or limits the employee to a 
specific standard of living (once the minimum standard 
has been assured). 


EVIDENCE ON LIVING WAGE 


Evidence directed to the determination of the amount 
of a living wage was presented by both parties, and 
the results of numerous street railway family budget 
studies were outlined. The wage. rates and payroll 
earnings of the employees were compared with the pay- 
roll earnings of skilled and unskilled labor in other 
industries. Consideration was given to the testimony 
of employees and their wives, and the definitions in 
pecuniary terms which have been given to the living 
wage in the awards of other wage boards and commis- 
sions (including the War Labor Board) were examined 
carefully. After careful consideration of all this evi- 
dence, the board reached the conclusion that the present 
wage is as high as a wage which at this time and 
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place it could reasonably be called upon to fix as a 
minimum, i.e., a wage to be determined without refer- 
ence to the service performed or what has hitherto been 
its value in the community. 


WAGES ON OTHER STREET RAILWAYS 


The board then made a comparison of this wage 
with wages paid on other street railways, particularly 
the Boston Elevated, Worcester and Springfield sys- 
tems, Connecticut Company, Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, and a group made up of all New Eng- 
land roads employing more than 100 men. It was found 
that to equal the average rates of all of the New Eng- 
land roads mentioned, weighted on the basis of men 
employed, the Providence wage would have to be 65.06 
cents an hour, but excluding the Boston Elevated, the 
average rate was only 60.4 cents an hour. To equal 
the average rate paid by companies in the 30 largest 
cities in the United States (weighted on the basis of 
track mileage) the Providence rate would have to be 
61.4 cents an hour, but the unweighted average of 
these cities was only 58.6 cents an hour. Closer study 
of the New England cities compared showed that the 
Boston Elevated stood in so peculiar a position that, 
in the opinion of the board, it ought to be excluded. 
This is partly because of the size of the city, partly 
because 75 per cent of the passengers pay a 10-cent 
fare, and partly because deficiencies in its revenue are 
made up automatically by levies on the cities and towns 
through which it operates. 

Some attention was also given to wage rates and wage 
trends in other industries. The report points out that 
such wage rates are an unsatisfactory basis for wage 
adjustments in the railway field because of inherent 
differences in the nature of the work, skill required, 
working conditions, and particularly the regularity of 
employment. Nevertheless, comparisons of wage trends 
in these other industries are of some help. On this 
point, it was found that. the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports certain union trades show an 
average wage rate increase of 128.1 per cent between 
May, 1913, and May, 1924. The Bureau of Railway 
Economics shows that the average earnings of em- 
ployees of Class I railroads in the United States have 
increased 149 per cent over the 1915 base. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has made a study of what 
is called “real” wages, ie., in which the purchasing 
power of the wages is considered, and finds that the 
“real” hourly earnings of all male wage earners in the 
23 industries studied have increased 41 per cent since 
July, 1914. 

A careful consideration of all of the factors outlined, 
except the financial condition of the company, led the 
board to the conclusion that there is supporting evi- 
dence for the propriety of a wage rate of 63 or 64 
cents in Providence. It did not feel, however, that the 
financial condition of the company warranted such a 
rate or that any increased wage at the present time, 
all things considered, was justified. It, therefore, de- 
clared that the wages of trainmen should be 56 cents 
per hour for the first three months of service, 59 cents 
per hour for the next nine months of service, and 61 
cents per hour thereafter. 


DISCUSSION ON SCHEDULES AND SENIORITY 


The arbitrators declined to take the responsibility 
of asking the company to make changes in its schedules, 
as those in force were found to be practicable, but it 
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suggested that the company might well try certain of 
the changes suggested by the expert witness for the 
employees in the hearing on this subject. In general, 


this witness recommended a reduction in outside plat- 


form time, a larger percentage of straight runs, and 
an increase in the lay-over time allowed. 

In the past the principle of seniority in assignment of 
work has been followed generally throughout the sys- 
tem. The company made no objection to a continuation 
of this practice with the trainmen, but sought to abolish 
the principle in the shop and miscellaneous depart- 
ments. In support of this contention, it introduced a 
mass of testimony, by which excessive cost was shown 
to result from the practice of overtime work being 
allotted by seniority. The board urged the two parties 
to get together on this matter in the interest of econ- 
omy. In the meantime it recommended the entire 
abolition of seniority in the power plant and for flag 
and watch duty in the track department. Elsewhere, 
in the shop, track, line, freight and carhouse depart- 
ments, a modified seniority plan was approved. 

A number of other questions were decided by the 
board, in the majority of which no change was made 
from the existing regulations. It also decided that the 


company should have unreservedly the right to select ia 


the method and-means of-fare registration. 


DISSENTING MINORITY OPINION 


James H. Higgins filed -a minority opinion, devoted 
principally to the wage question. In this opinion he 
expressed the belief that the wage allowed by the 
majority was too low, in view of all the circumstances. 
He thought 68 cents an hour was warranted and that 
65 cents an hour should certainly have been awarded. 


Courtesy to the Customer 


HE passenger is always right, according to the 

policy of the New York Railways. 
president of the company, discusses this topic in a re- 
cent issue of “Talking it Over,” the bulletin issued to 
employees of the company since it came out of the 
hands of the receiver on May 1. This bulletin reads as 
follows: ; ; 


‘Talking It Over’’ 


VERYONE who signals to board or to leave a car at an 
E, odd-numbered street is not a ‘‘dumbbell.” Some who do 

so are strangers, some are absent-minded and others 
are people who seldom use surface cars. 

Don’t “bawl them out.” Tell them politely or signal them 
where to get on or off. 

There are only three reasons why a car may run past @ 
waiting passenger: 

(1) When it is full. 

(2) When it is far behind schedule and another car of 
the same route is trailing close behind. 

(3) When the car is out of commission. 

A motorman or conductor who runs past a waiting pas- 
senger for any other reason is in the same class with the 
merchant who slams his door in the face of a prospective 
customer. 

Speaking of merchants—When you buy goods you don’t 
like to have the salesman argue with you. Even when you 
are wrong you hate to have him tell you so. 

It’s the same way with a passenger. He feels that by 
paying his fare he has bought the privilege of being right. 

That’s human nature—yours and his and everyone else’s. 

Remember that it takes two to start an argument. Don’t 
be the other one. 

When necessary, state facts, courteously and briefly. You 
didn’t make the rules, but you know them and are required 
to enforce them. Do so with a smile. 

Passengers, like traffic officers, are always right. 

It’s as easy to make friends as enemies, and a great deal 
more satisfactory. The Green Lines want the friendship 
of the riding public. The best way to get it is through 
Service and Courtesy. 
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a Predicting Traflic Requirements 
in San Antonio 


Graphic Records of Traffic Characteristics of Each Line Are Pre- 
pared for Four Seasons of the Year—Earnings, Delays, Accidents 
and Power Consumption Serve as Guides in Making Estimates 


By William R. Castle, Jr. 


Transportation Engineer San Antonio Public Service Company 


over a good roadbed, with modern equipment 

manned by courteous and accommodating train- 
‘men, will go a long way toward getting new business 
and holding the business we now have. Well-designed 
schedules form the basis of successful operation. They 
must be fast when fast time can be made and must 
also make allowance for heavy trips where more time 
is needed. The cars must be so spaced as to equalize 
the loading. Well-designed schedules which are fast 
but which can be maintained by alert trainmen are not 
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summer and fall are well defined. This is partly fixed 
by the dates of dismissal and opening of the schools. 
Since the schools close on June 1 and start again on 
Sept. 1, these dates are taken as the seasonal dividing 
lines. The estimates for each future season are made 
by building the probable effect of changed conditions 
on the traffic figures for the previous year. Accuracy 
is therefore dependent first on getting a true picture of 
the traffic during the previous season and then being 
able to foresee the effect of changes. 

To get a true characteristic of a line which will 
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Time at Houston and Navarro 


Comparison of Estimated and Actual Traffic at Ringling’s Circus, Oct. 4, 1924 


At left, estimated traffic on Hot Wells line to and from the circus grounds. 


At right, the actual traffic 


from counts and trip sheets shows the accuracy of the estimate. 


only an incentive in themselves toward more regularity 
in their maintenance, but also give the operator a feel- 
ing that he is playing a part in a well-planned and 
up-to-date system. 

Traffic prediction consists of building for the future 
by a careful study of the effect of current changes on 
present traffic. This must be watched from several 
different viewpoints. Frequent checks must be em- 
ployed to make sure that unlooked-for changes have 
not brought in a new variable. Graphic methods lend 
themselves readily to analysis and frequently afford 
short cuts from a mass of unintelligible detail. Prop- 
erly designed charts help to bring out the significance 
of current events and are a material aid in interpreting 
the effect on present traffic conditions. By thus main- 
taining a continuous record of what is occurring on a 
property, it is possible to make revisions in schedules 
that will meet changing conditions promptly when they 
occur. 

In studying traffic requirements in San Antonio we 
divide the year into its four seasons. For traffic pur- 
poses, lines between spring and summer and between 


show the number of inbound and outbound passengers 
and the time of day that they will ride, curves are 
plotted using time of day as the abscissa, and passen- 
gers every ten minutes as ordinates. The time is taken 
as the car enters the downtown loop, which is our 
point of maximum load. Three average weekdays are 
selected from each month. The passenger counts 
are taken from trip sheets kept by the trainmen each 
day, so that a chart can be made up for any day 
desired. These trip sheet checks have at intervals 
been compared to checks made by street observers and 
have been found accurate. An average of these three 
typical days is then plotted as a characteristic of that 
particular month. Similar curves are plotted for each 
month. Curves for all three months of one season are 
plotted on a single chart. The three together show the 
general characteristic for that season and furnish a 
base for predicting the characteristic curve of the cor- 
responding season one year in the future. However, if 
the change on a particular line is so great that the 
estimate cannot be expected to have any resemblance 
to the season a year previous, then the latest available 
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charts are used and the seasonal change calculated summer 1924 characteristic, a previous summer chart | 
proportionally to the seasonal changes on other lines. was not available, so the April and May charts were i 
For example, we had a new line, the Guadalupe line, used as a base and the seasonal change in traffic from” 
which started in the spring of 1924. To estimate the spring to summer figured as being proportional to the 
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Methods Used in San Antonio for 
Predicting Traffic 


Figs. 1 to 6 give information by lines 
plotted monthly. This is used as a 
guide for analyzing trends in operating 
conditions. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are estimates of week- 
day traffic for the spring of 1925, com- 
pared with traffic in 1924. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show actual traffic on 
the same line for comparison. The close 
agreement with the estimates above 
may be noted. 


Average Passengers Every 10 Minutes 


Average Passengers Every 10 Minutes 


Average Passengers Every 10 Minutes 
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Average, Mon. Wed. Thurs., —+ 
March 10, 12, 13,1924 =2,920 


__.__.. Average, Mon. Tues. Thurs., 
May 12,13, 15,1924 = 2,847 


———--—Spring, 1925 = 2,900 (estimate 


-——- —- Average, Mon. Tues. Wed., March 9, 10, II, 1925 = 3,097 
Average, Mon. Tues. Wed., April 13,14, 15,1925 = 3,112 
Average, Mon. Tues. Weol., May 11,12, 13, 1925=3, 18 
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change which we had already estimated on a line serv- 
ing a similar territory. 

Significant operating data are plotted graphically 
from month to month so that any changes which may 
have an effect on the base characteristic curves may be 
noted. Following are some of the graphic records that 
are maintained for this purpose. 


Trend of Revenue Passengers. This shows at a 


glance any change in the total revenue passengers and 
gives a comparison with previous months in terms 


Service for Ringling Bros. Circus, Oct. 4, 1924 


Regular cars will come out as scheduled followed by one 
extra car to hold 6:20 A.M. at Navarro & Houston to give 
regulars 60’ R.T. and to run all day. 

Tripper cars will come out as scheduled followed by one 
extra car to hold 6:55 A.M. at Navarro & Houston Sts. 
to give trippers 50’ R.T. and to run all day. 

“A” set of 5 extra D.T. cars will leave barn beginning at 
11:23 A.M. and spaced 10’ apart to hold 11:33 A.M. etc. 
at Navarro & Houston. ‘Tripper cars will then drop back 
so as to be on “sevens” at Navarro & Houston. 

“BY set of 5 extra D.T. cars will leave barn beginning 
at 11:52 A.M. and spaced 10’ apart to hold 12:02, ete. at 
Navarro & Houston. Tripper cars and “A” set of extras 
will then drop back so as to make a 2%’ headway. 

After the show starts, 2 sets (10 cars) will be put in 
hole at Fair Grounds to be used for return trip and a 5’ 
headway left running, 

“C” set of 10 extra D.T. cars will leave barn at 3:00 P.M. 
and go to Fair Grounds to be used for return trip after 
afternoon show. 

After show is over, all cars mentioned above will continue 
running to handle outbound traffic to night show and will 
then be put in hole at Fair Grounds as fast as traffic justifies 
to be used for return trip at night. 

“PD” set of 5 extra D.T. cars will be available at San 
Pedro Car Barns at 9:00 P.M. to be used for return trip at 
night if needed. 


Extra Cars Required 


Total Cars Extra Cars Time 
Regulars 6 1 All day 
Trippers 5 1 All day 
“A"’ Set 5 5 11:30 A.M.-11:30 P.M. 
“B”’ Set 5 5 12:00 Noon—11:30 P.M. 
“C”’ Set 10 10 3:00 P.M.—11:30 P.M. 
“_” Set 5 5 9:00 P.M.-11:30 P.M. 
36 27 
22 extra double truck cars for afternoon show. 
27 extra double truck cars for night show. 
Extra Trainmen Required 
Regulars 2 extra men 17 hrs. 
Trippers 2 extra men 17 hrs. 
“A” Set 10 extra men 12 hrs. 
“B” Set 10 extra men 11 brs. 
“C” Set 20 extra men 9 brs. 
“D” Set 10 day men 3 hrs. 
44 : 
Extra men for platform duty.... 44 
Extra men to assist in loading..................... 3 


Special Schedule for Service to Circus 


which we ordinarily use so that we can instantly 
compare any day with the previous average. Events 
are noted which would tend to change this curve. The 
Guadalupe line, which parallels the Prospect Hill line, 
draws a small amount of its business from the territory 
served by Prospect Hill. This explains why January, 
February and March, 1925, are below the correspond- 
ing months of 1924. April and May, 1925, afford a 
fair direct comparison with the previous year, because 
there is very little difference in conditions. 

Trend of Car Earnings. This chart shows the aver- 
age car earnings per day. The average per day is 
taken for each month so as to eliminate the daily 
fluctuations and get at the true trend. 

Trend of Receipts per Car-Hour. This gives the 
trend of a ratio which shows how well the line is paying. 
Cost figures are compiled from time to time and super- 
imposed on this chart. Thus this curve is also used 
to determine the ratio between earnings and expenses 
on each line. 

Trend of Delays. The chart is a barometer of the 
regularity of the service. In this respect it is to the 
street car service what the scoreboard is to a base- 


ball game. It does not show how to cut down delays— 
that is another story. It does give a clear picture of 
what we are doing in the way of keeping down delays. 
The fact that these curves are kept and that the man- 
agement shows a great deal of interest in them is an 
added incentive for the inspectors and men on each 
line to bring their curve down. The record includes 
all delays to passengers, whether or not they are the 
fault of the companies or its trainmen. As a matter of 
fact, many of the delays are caused by conditions 
outside the control of the company, but they neverthe- 
less affect the convenience of passengers. Consequently 
we are interested in cutting down the delays more than 


Plan of Operation, Street Car Traffic, 
a Ringling Bros. Circus, Oct. 4, 1924 
Cone For Outbound ' Traffic, extra service will 

run from town to Old Fair Grounds loop as 
shown in service order. 

For Inbound Traffic, after show breaks at 
afternoon and night performances, cars will 
be ready at Fair Grounds loop and will be 
ordered down by Chief Inspector and. will not 
load until they get into circus area. In cir- 
cus area cars will load in trains of five or 
more when circus breaks and will all move 
at once, making room for next train to be 
formed, ete. 

Operation will be in charge of chief in- 
spector, who will be assisted by following 
personnel: 

No. 1. Inspector—dispatcher who will be 
in charge of men and cars at Fair Grounds 
loop, and will keep record of cars leaving 
there. 

Trouble man and track man will also be 
stationed at Fair Grounds loop. 

No. 2. Inspector to order traffic cut and 
move cars on into Circus Zone for loading. 

Nos, 3, 5, 6. Trainmen to assist in loading 
and moving traffic. 

No. 4. Inspector to be near phone and 
report on show, and traffic movement. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10. Inspectors to handle traffic 

and loading. 
No.7 The secret of successfully handling the 
o_ rush of traffic after the circus breaks is to 
move cars as fast and safely as_ possible 
through automobile traffic and load in trains, 
and then come back as quickly as possible 
for a second load. Everyone engaged in 
handling the circus traffic should be ever 
on the alert to keep automobile traffic or 
anything else from delaying or slowing down 
the movement. of the street cars. Street 
cars have to MOVE to handle the traffic. 


e No! 


Buck a 


a 


« No.\0 J 
Commerce 


Each Inspector and Loader Has a Definite Position 
and. Assignment 


merely in placing the blame. That is why all delays 
to passengers are included in this chart. 

Trend of Accidents. All accidents which caused 
claims that were settled within 30 days after the end 
of the month indicated are shown in this chart. The 
curve does not show whether the accidents were our 
fault or not, but does show accidents for which claims 
were settled. The figures used in making this curve 
are a matter of record and therefore do not depend 
so much on the judgment of a classification committee 
as would be the case if the curve included only those 
which one man or a committee judged were chargeable 
to the company. This record is a direct check on an 
important expense item as it shows all accidents for 
which claims were settled. 

Energy Saving Curve. This shows at,a glance the 
average kilowatt-hours per car-mile used each half 
month. This curve shows several things when consid- 
ered together with other conditions. It shows to a 
certain extent the interest of trainmen in their work. 

These trend curves are considered in. predicting 
changes in the characteristic curve. They only serve 
as general guides in making up estimates which attempt 
to take into account the effect of all variables which 
may have an influence on traffic. After considering all 
information available, the resulting estimate for the 
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future season is plotted in a heavy broken line. The 
seats furnished are then scheduled to fit this estimate. 

This same system of predicting future traffic require- 
ments is used for special events such as ball games, 
park attractions, circuses, etc. To illustrate, the show- 
ing of Ringling Brothers Circus in San Antonio on 
Saturday, Oct. 4, 1924, will be used as an example. 
A check made on the traffic to the same circus, Satur- 
day, Oct. 3, 1923, was plotted at the time and filed 
away. About three weeks before the time for the circus 
in the fall of 1924, this chart was used as a base for 
estimating the traffic. On this estimate was based the 
service order and the plan of operation so that two 
weeks in advance all departments knew how many extra 
men would be required, and each supervisor knew what 
part he was to play. In addition, these plans were put 
before the city police department and resulted in 
getting excellent co-operation from it in keeping traffic 
moving and turning traffic away from our loading zone 
at the circus grounds. An actual check made of the 
passenger traffic to the show indicates that the esti- 
mates were remarkably accurate. By planning in 
advance in this manner the expense involved for han- 
dling the extra traffic was cut down considerably over 
past years, better service was given, and when the time 
came for execution everything moved with dispatch 
because it had been planned previously and the proper 
men selected for carrying out each part. As a net 
result, a profit was made from this movement, whereas 
in previous years the expense had generally been 
greater than the receipts. 
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Injuries and Damages Small in Detroit _ 


HEN the Department of Street Railways, City of 
Detroit, took over the operation of electric rail- 
way lines in the city on May 15, 1922, it started with- 
a clean slate in the “Injuries and Damages” account. 
However, 
account the same proportion of gross earnings, namely, 
3 per cent, a8 had been used by its predecessor. Up to 
the present time, however, the actual expenditures have 
been only about 1.5 per cent of the gross, with the 
result that a reserve fund has grown from $318,120 at 
the end of 1922 to $1,323,522 at the end of April, 1925. 
Part of this record is naturally due to the fact that 
some claims are still pending. Among the other sources 
which have contributed are the improved conditions of 
equipment, the passage during 1923 of several boulevard 
stop ordinances, and co-operation of the police in elim- 
inating dangerous parking. 

In working with the police the claims division of the 
Department of Street Railways has the assistance of a 
supervisor of traffic as go-between or liaison officer. One 
of the most potent arguments is a location of accidents 
map, which is rephotostated every month. From this the 
police get a vivid idea as oe where automobile collisions, 
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it was decided to set aside at once for this 


are worst. i 


Accident records are eee with great detail by the 
Department of Street Railways, as shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation for the year 1923. This analysis 
permits concentration of attention upon the type of 
accidents which are causing the greatest trouble. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF CLAIMS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STREET RAILWAYS, DETROIT, FOR YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1924 


I, Accidents 


|. ‘Street car collisions. ...;. «54 4402 oa susan Ose = Ree 650 
2.. Automobile, Gollisioms: 2.7 asm toned eel neil: eat ee 14,104 
3.. Other, vehicle eollisions..\ 7< extn. ie ee ee ee 392 
4.° Derailmeérites:. 5; 55. 20s now apt eee eee eee 238 
5. Boarding and alighting....52.25.30. wen: / ee 5 ait no OMe 941 
6.. Other passenger. 5 << sc.oba, xt easepsterempencre el ne niente oe eee 450 
7.. Pedestrians struck......-1.. « cjoeryeikireeunrel- eee aie eens 493 
8.. Defective equipment.-7,. 225 5.eren oe eee 216 
9. Ejectments and disturbances..-..........5.....-+ sees 189 
10>Biniployees ie. ss aks ce ene eee Must heer eer 955 
11.., Not: otherwise classified. -</s2uisciercse see ei eee 759 
12... Dotall. 0.0%.05:ciersvese.0. o:tie.0. 01 sap rane ate naa aR ae eae ee 19,387 
I-A. Fatalities 
1. Operating fatalities, | (>)... 23 Sve yeeue ekeann ae nee beet 44 
2. Employee ‘fatalities. ....3 ... acces eee eee ne 3 
3. Passenger fatality... =... ../02. ck settee | 
Totale. cccos do. Soe 1. 2 SR eee a 48 
(This total is included in Total I-12. ton 
Il. Claims 
|. Percentage of claims to accidents (excluding compensation) 13.7 
2. Percentage of compensable claims to employee accidents. 14.7 
3. Number of claims entered (excluding compensation)... ... 2,517 
4. Number of claims denied (excluding compensation)... $ 1,544 
5. Number of employees’ compensation claims paid. . 3 140 
6. Number of all other claims paid................-. ae 1,089 
Total number of claims paid... 7. mesteeeieeteiae erent 1,229 
- Hil. Judgments 
1. Circuit Court suits pending Jan. 1, 1924........... 282 
2. Circuit Court causes tried in 1924............,.--- 12 
3, Circuit Court causes settled before trial in 1924... 56 
4. Circuit Court causes filed in 1924................. 171 
5. Circuit Court causes pending as of Dec. 31, 1924.. 385 
(Note: Justice courts have no adverse jurisdiction i in 
D.S.R. causes.) 
6. Justice court causes entered by D.S. R. for recovery 
of damage to equipment... . . Sojeiep eee 8 
7. Amount recovered in justice court...........0..+- $318.97 
8. Amount otherwise recovered by D.S.R. for damage 
to. equipmenti 2.0.0: scs.ce > Sone 10,171.99 
9. Total amount recovered..............e0eseeccees $10,490.96 
IV. Fare 
Cash fare $0.06, nine tickets for $0.50 
Universal transfer, $0.01. 
Vv. Gross passenger reVenuessin< 2 .ss sss... >. co ee $21,069, er 92 
AS Total car-miles operated.............<.. ane 48,266,618 


Total dee et carried 


Gael 458, 303, 758 
inclu 


VIII. Expenditures 
1, Paid in settlement of claims including 


all settlements prior to trial........ $214,026.27 
2. Paid in judgments............... borat 10,370.61 
3. All other claims expense (salaries, 
medical, hospital, inspection, ap- 
praisals, transcripts, witnesses, 
court fees, 6t0:)\,. << Hoe tak miennets 90,237.18 
4. Sub-total. coi olacsa ites atta tacatet vtalelelaya tiene a $314,634.06 
5. Paid in compensation claims......... $22,749.19 
6. All other compensation expense ( rane ) 
cal, hospital, burial, salary, ete) .. 12,718.28 
7. Sub-total. qiteercaem en aS 255 Shape deel 35,467.47 
8. "Total ox csierctexacarspentiovanerssee les pg ee $350, 101.53 
IX. Percentage of gross passenger revenue expended on: 
ANG. 5 ..3:S: berate RR ee ee ee -01 
Ji Judgmentsy. 75.2 heads ane eee .05 
3. All other claims overhead..... pa he 43 
4. Sub-total)“per cent is). 20.00 Sa As 1.49 
5, Compensationn > <...se> 2440 tee atl 
6. Compensation overhead............. 06 
7.. Sub-total, peroent.a. cr juc « scientist tend ra een eeenae 0.17 
8. Total, per-oents, ies 5/fides Bb. eh ee 1.66 
X. Averages 
1. Accidents per 100,000 car-miles: 
a. Employees’ accidents..........-..eseceeees 1.98 
b, All other aceidents:. 0. .5 dc. es scene emo 38.19 
2. Total cscs 5 cui-k Zags yale ited a rare ee 40.17 
3. Accidents per 100,000 passengers: 
a. Employees’ accidents. +; ... «2 ./siielsitlai-tstheatel ale 0.21 
b.: All other accidents}. \)vo.2 10 aitis ss nee tereierar 4.21 
4. LDotaly es higcasaalaees. cee setae Rene eee ae ete 4.23 
5. Total claims cost per car-mile................40 $0 .00630 
6. Total cost of judgments per car-mile.............. . 00022 
7. Total cost of compensation per car-mile........... .00073 
8. Total cost of claims division per car-mile.......... $u.00725 
9. Total claims cost per passenger... ousdis. eee $0.00066 
10. Total judgments cost per passenger...........-.-- . 00002 
11. Total compensation cost per passenger............ . 00008 
12. Total claims division cost per passenger........... $0. v0076 
13. Average amount paid per compensation claim...... $162.49 
14. Average amount paid per claims settlement........ $197.80 
15. Average amount paid per judgment............... $1,296.33 
XI. Injury and damage reserve 
(3 per cent of gross passenger revenue is allocated as 
gets and damage reserve.) 
«Reserve as of. Dec,)31,.1923...uh . qaniee nailer $764,234.68 
z Reserve as of Dec. 31, 1924...............-..- 0. $1,178,934.99 
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Emergency Protective Systems in the 


Interborough Subway 


These Systems Include Ventilating Equipment, Pumps, Sectionalization of Contact 
Rail, Lighting Systems, Telephone Systems and an Emergency Alarm—Every 
Contingency in Connection with Safety of Operation Has Been Provided For 


ANY precautions are taken for the safety and 
comfort of passengers on a modern rapid transit 
line that never are appreciated by the riders. 
Jnlike the stations, the cars or even the signals, many 
jieces of apparatus that are of vital importance to con- 
inued safe train operation, or that will promote the 
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afety of passengers in case of an accident or failure in 
service, are out of sight and their presence is not realized. 
In the subway of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Sompany of New York these precautions include a 
rentilating equipment to keep the subway supplied with 
‘resh air, a pumping equipment to keep it dry, five 
separate lighting systems for supplying passengers 
with light at all times, three telephone systems for 
nstant communication about train movements, a time 
ransmitting system so that the motormen and station 
agents will always have correct time, an emergency 
alarm system for use in accidents or blockades or at 
any time when it is necessary to communicate quickly 
with a dispatcher, a sectionalized contact rail system 
sentrally operated and controlled by means of electro- 
meumatic circuit breakers, emergency exits for the 
juick passage of passengers from stalled trains to the 
su:face, and other safety devices and precautions. 


It is the purpose of this article to outline briefly the 
nature of the equipment described which had been in- 
stalled for this service and the functions performed 
by it. This equipment will be considered in the order 
just mentioned, the ventilating equipment being con- 
sidered first. Some recent improvements in the signal 
system were the subject of an article two weeks ago. 

In ordinary circumstances the movement of trains in 
the subways of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany induces a sufficient flow of air from the outside 
through the station entrances to make the condition 
of the air in the subway satisfactory from a ventilating 
standpoint. This condition applies also to the tunnels 
operated by the company under the East River and the 
Harlem River. 

It has been considered desirable, however, to install 
a number of ventilating fans for use at certain points 
during the summer months and also in case of emer- 


gency, such as would be created by the presence of 
smoke or fumes in the subway or in the tunnels under 
the river, arising from electrical disturbances or some 


other like cause. Altogether the company has 21 ven- 
tilating stations for subway use, as shown in Table I, 
in addition to those stations exclusively for river tun- 
nel use. 

A typical ventilating plant in the subway proper is 
shown in the drawing on page 127, which is a vertical 
section through the subway and fan chamber at 131st 
Street and Lexington Avenue on route No. 5. This 
ventilating plant is at the south side of the Harlem 
River between the 125th Street and the Mott Haven 
stations and at an emergency exit. The ventilating 
equipment for the subway is usually located between 
passenger stations. 

The type of ventilating equipment supplied for the 
under-river tunnels is somewhat different from that just 


Layout of Sump, 
Pumps and Piping 
Equipment for Subway 
Drainage at 108th 
Street, Lexington Ave- 

nue Line ; 


illustrated. The features of a typical one, that for the 
Clark Street line under the East River, will be given. 

The distance between the shafts in the Clark Street 
tunnel is 3,800 ft., the New York shaft being at Old 
Slip and that on the Brooklyn side at Furman Street. 
The diameter of the tunnel at its smallest section is 
15 ft. The cross-sectional area is 150 sq.ft., a figure 
which takes into account the reduction in cross-sectional 
area due to duct benches and other features of tunnel 
construction. The cubic capacity of the tunnel between 
the shafts is 570,000 cu.ft. 

At each shaft there are two 140-in. discharge fans 
directly connected to and driven by two 75-hp. electric 
motors. The voltage of the motors is 625 and their 
speed is from 300 to 413 r.p.m. 

These blowers, with connected motors, are divided 
into two separate units, interconnected in such a man- 
ner as will give the group the most flexible operation. 


N 


Nozzle for Clark Street Ventilating Kquipment 
Under the East River 
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One blower unit is connected to each tunnel by mean: 
of flues, but the flue arrangement is such that either 
blower may be used to ventilate either tunnel. This is 


dampers. The control of all the equipment is effected 
by a train dispatcher at Wall Street station. This sta- | 
tion is 1,200 ft. from the Old Slip shaft and 5,000 ft. 
from the Furman Street shaft. 

The design of this ventilating equipment is based — 
on the plan that if trouble should occur in any under- © 
river tunnel the passengers will be directed to the 
nearest shaft. The ventilating equipment in that shaft — 
would then be started and the air would be directed in | 
the direction from which the passengers were coming. — 
This would provide a zone of fresh, clean air as nearly — 
as possible at the seat of trouble, as well as directing — 
the air containing smoke, fumes, etc., away from the © 
path of passengers leaving the tunnel. 

The capacity of equipment is designed to provide for 
the renewal of the air in the tunnel in 124 minutes. 
The capacity of the blowers is 46,500 cu.ft. per minute 
each at 70 deg. F., with a velocity pressure of 0.56 in. 
water gage and a static pressure of 1.5 in. at the outlet. 

There are telltales or signals on the control board 
in the dispatcher’s office at Wall Street station, which © 


ny 


TABLE I—VENTILATION OF SUBWAY 


Cap. in Cu.Ft. 
No. of Fans per Min. Type of Fan Location 
| 100,000 Exhaust 91st Street and Lexington Avenue — 
I 100,0u0 Exhaust 53d Street and Lexington Avenue 
I 10y,000 Exhaust 74th Street and Lexington Avenue 
1 100,000 Exhaust 13 1st Street and Lexington Avenue ~ 
] 100,000 Exhaust Johnson Street 
| . 75,000 Blast Brooklyn Bridge East 
i 75,000 Blast Brooklyn Bridge West ‘ 
1 40,500 Exhaust Duane Street 
! 40,500 Exhaust Grand Street 
2 40,500 Exhaust Bryant Park 
2 40,500 Exhaust 55th Street and Broadway 
1 30,500 Exhaust Franklin Street 
2 30,500 Exhaust Prince Street 
2 30,500 Exhaust 4th Street and Fourth Avenue 
2 30,500 Exhaust llth Street and Fourth Avenue 
2 30,500 Exhaust 31st Street and Park Avenue t 
2 30,500 Exhaust 46th Street and Broadway fj 
2 21,000 Exhaust City Hall b 
2 21,000 Exhaust. 16th Street and Fourth Avenue 
2 21,000 Exhaust 21st Street and Fourth Avenue 
2 21,000 Exhaust 25th Street and Fourth Avenue 


q 
indicate the operation or non-operation of the various — 
parts of the equipment. This succeeds very well in 
centralizing the responsibility of the operation. Elec- 
tric power for the motors may be supplied from ‘two 
independent sources. One is from the contact rails in 
the tunnel, the other is from a separate feeder from 
the nearest substation. 

The operation of the ventilating equipment in the — 
subway proper is conducted somewhat differently. 
These equipments are under the control of the sub- 
station operators and they have the same two sources 
of electrical supply as those just mentioned in connec- — 
tion with the under-river plants, namely, the third rail 
and a special feeder from the nearest substation. In 
addition, however, these plants are also equipped with 
an automatic breakdown service, effected by means of 
a specially designed transfer switch that so functions 
as automatically to throw the circuit over to the local 
street railway connection in the event of trouble on the 
normal source of supply. Upon the resumption of the 
normal supply this switch automatically discontinues 
the emergency connection and resumes its initial posi- 
tion and connection with the normal source, the special 
feeder from the substation. 

The ventilating equipment requires the attention of 
a supervisor and sixteen men, and a daily inspection 
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is made of each plant. Three separate repair groups 
are needed to maintain the equipment in constant 
working order. 


PUMPING EQUIPMENT 


The pumping and drainage equipment of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company provides not only for 
earing for the seepage water in the tunnels but is also 
capable of pumping out any water from the tunnels 
in reasonable time when flood conditions are created 
because of breaks in the city water mains, the incapac- 
ity of the city’s sewer system during abnormal rain- 
falls, water coming from large fires, etc. Provision has 
also to be made for the disposal of sewage from toilets 
in the subway stations, where these stations are at a 
lower level than the sewers in the streets. This sewage 
disposal, where needed, is provided by means of equip- 
ment of the ejector type, operated entirely by com- 
pressed air. In most cases the tanks are of 100 gal. 
capacity and air tight, air being admitted to them by 
means of an air valve operated by the usual float sys- 
tem. There are 114 units of this character now in use, 
having a total capacity of 11,650 gal. per minute. 

A typical station sewage installation is that at the 
Times Square station, as shown in Table II. 


‘TABLE Il—EQUIPMENT OF TIMES SQUARE EJECTOR STATION 
Number of ejector tanks....... 2 { 


Capacity of ejector tanks. . 100 gal. 

Character of ejector tanks...... Cast iron 4 

MUSTSDAY) itcia eit t delete WG iene 3 Track No. 4 air line 

Seepage pump................ 3-in.x2-in.x3-in., Worthington, non-automatic 
= 


The compressed air supply is generated by compres- 
sors located generally in the substations and conveyed 
throughout the tunnel by a system of piping, varying 
in diameter from 1 in. to 5 in., but the greater part 
being 3 in. in diameter. There are approximately 
250,000 linear feet of the 3-in. pipe. 

The maintenance of drainage equipment requires a 
total force of 63 men under the direction of the engi- 
neering department. The equipment receives constant 
and daily inspection with its attendant headquarters, 
shop and repair force. 

- Table III gives approximately the equipment of pumps 
used for the subway track drainage. Altogether, there 
are 72 pump rooms, with pumps varying in capacity 


TABLE III—SUBWAY TRACK DRAINAGE DATA 


Total Capacity 

Apparatus No. in G.P.M. 

LS ONT ey ey Se Se) AiO 102 34,637.5 
PEPELTIGHTIDIC PUTIDA fabs sels seece eee ey See ees 4] 4,209 
Mlectrie centrifugal pumps.............-.-.......-- 17 8,150 
Air pocitogal TLIC ST 55 Ble PRO OE ae ee ae 2 4,000 
SE a Ales Se u 1,400 
HRECHOTS. i. 5 0210527 21 4 aa ee is SS er 2 800 

© EEO CE geass ca ne 166 53,196.5 


from 12 gal. to 2,000 gal. per minute. The majority 
of the pumps range in capacity from 125 to 400 gal. 
per minute. There is also a great variety of types, 
such as duplex, triplex and centrifugal, all of which are 
either electric or air driven. The total number of units 
used for tunnel drainage is 166 and the rated capacity 
of this total is approximately 53,196 gal. per minute. 

The sumps are also of various capacities. The largest 
is at the Old Slip shaft of the Broadway-Seventh 
Avenue line, where there is a sump of 20,000 gal. 
capacity. 

The pumping installation at 108th Street and Lexing- 
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ton Avenue, shown on page 126, is typical of that used 
for tunnel drainage. 

All of this equipment is supplemented by several 
pumps of a portable character that can be readily trans- 
ported by motor truck to points where floods occur in 
the subway. These pumps are located at a place central 
to all lines. When an emergency arises, a force of men 
is sent to this location, when the pumping equipment 
is placed on an automobile truck, together with portable 
hand car, flexible discharge hose, tools, etc. When the 
equipment arrives at the scene of trouble the pumps and 
other equipment are lowered to the subway station. 
If the water cannot be reached from this point, a 
portable hand car is then brought into use for the 
purpose of transporting the pumps along the tracks 
to a point where the water can be reached. 

This emergency equipment is further supplemented 
by a box car, kept in one of the company’s yards, and 
carrying a large pump that is also directed to the flood. 

At certain points throughout the subway considered 
critical from a drainage standpoint conditions are under 


Room Containing Blowers for Clark Street Tubes. The Switch- 
board Is at the Left, the Automatic Damper Is at the Right 
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Diagram of Connections of Emergency Lighting Switch. The 
Contacts Are Shown in the Position for Normal Operation 


constant surveillance by means of telltales attached to 
copper floats which indicate the various levels that the 
water has reached. This information is conveyed to 
the drainage headquarters in the center of the city by 
means of an electrie circuit, with corresponding indi- 
cators mounted on the control board, thereby indicating 
to the man on duty in headquarters the actual condi- 
tions that exist at such points. 

The work performed by the pumping equipment, 
exclusive of the station sewage ejectors for 1924, re- 
flects in some degree the care and attention required 
by this equipment. The average gallons per minute 
for the entire year was 448.19; per hour the average 
was 26,891 gal., and per day a total of 645,391 gal. 


LIGHTING IN THE SUBWAY 


There is provision for five systems of illumination in 
the subway. These are as follows: 

The 600-volt direct-current system, which is on the 
third rail and is used for the propulsion of the cars. 
This is the principal system used for lighting the cars, 
the lamps being of 40 watts each and in series of five. 
The sockets used provide that the extinguishment of 


one light in the series does not put out the others in| 


that series group. : 


The second system of lighting is a group of storage 
batteries on the cars, connected to two 20-watt 1 | 
in each car. These lamps are operated at 40 volts, and | 
there is an automatic switch, by which, if the main} 
lights go out, as at a crossing, the emergency storage } 
battery lights go on. ‘Each car carries 26 cells of | 
Edison storage battery. The light given by the storage | 
battery lights is sufficient to allay any panic and also | 
to guide the passengers if they should have to leave | 
the cars at a point between stations. = 

The third system of lighting is that for the illumi- | 
nation of stations and tunnels: The stations are va 


by a 600-volt, 25-cycle, a.c. series circuit and a 120-volt, | 
25-cycle, a.c. multiple circuit. About one-half the sta- | 
tion lights are on each of these circuits, and part of | 
the ticket booth and stairway lights are on a 600-volt, | 
d.c. series circuit from the contact rail. 

The tunnels are lighted by a 600-volt, 25-cycle, ac. | 
series circuit, the lights being spaced approximately 
80 ft. apart on each wall and staggered so that there is 
a light about every 40 ft. The station and tunnel light-_ 
ing circuits are sectionalized so as to include about 
1,700 ft. of tunnel. | i 

The fourth system-of-lighting is an emergency sys- 
tem for use in case there should be an interruption of 
the normal a.c. lighting supply from the company’s 
feeders. This system is provided by a connection 
through an automatic switch to the city lighting cir- 
cuits of the New York Edison Company, or whateverll 
company serves the particular district. This switch 
transfers all of the 600-volt a.c. lighting load to the 
outside source when the normal supply is interrupted, 
and returns this load to the normal supply when the 
normal supply is restored. The switch has a pilot 
light, which lights when the switch is in the emergency 
position; this is the position shown in the illustration 
on page 130. 

The circuits for the signal illumination form the fifth 
system of lighting in the subway. These circuits are 
also a.c. and are tapped off a transformer, so that they 
are at about 55 volts. 

These a.c. circuits are fed from the company’s vari- 
ous substations, and the purpose of these independent 
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This Map Shows the Locations of the Interborough Subway Pumping and Ventilating Equipments in Manhattan Borough. 
A Part of Bronx Borough Is Also Included 
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Station Lighting Switchboard, Emergency Telephone and Emergency Exit 


The view at the left shows the lighting 
panel switchboard at Times Square pas- 
senger station. This board is fitted with 
a glass door. 


By means of the emergency telephone 
system which is shown in the center view a 
trainman or other employee can get into 
immediate communication with the train- 


master in case of trouble occurring in the 
subway. 

At the right is shown the emergency exit 
at 37th Street and Seventh Avenue. 


sources of supply is to insure current for the circuits 
mentioned, even in case of interruption to the direct 
current. 

' Still another emergency connection is a hand switch 
at each passenger station by which the 600-volt a.c. 
station and tunnel lighting circuits can be switched 
over to the third rail d.c. circuit. This is to provide 
a means of getting light to the tunnel and stations in 
case of failure to both of the two a.c. sources of supply, 
the company supply and the general city lighting 
system. 

The inspection and testing of the tunnel lighting sys- 
tem described are in charge of the engineering depart- 
ment of the company and are entirely separate from the 
power station, car repairs, transportation or any other 
department. This department has 24 men by day and 
six by night renewing lamps and inspecting and repair- 
ing the lighting system in other ways. 
visit all stations in the subway twice a day and make 
reports to the electrical lighting department of all 
trouble found and all repair work done. ‘Typical re- 
ports follow: 
t 


Typical Lighting Trouble Log 
March 81st, 1925. Time, 6:50 P.M. Station, 41st St., dn., 7th 
Ave. Reported by Agent, Trouble, Stair and _ post lights out. 
Repairman Kovar. Time, 7:45 P.M. O.K., 8:05 P.M., March 31st, 
1925. Remarks, Switches off. 

March 31st, 1925. Time, 6:51 P.M. Station, 42nd St., Times 
Square, Reported by Agent, Trouble, Some lights out. Repairman, 
Kovar. Time, 7:45 P.M. O.K., 8:35 P.M., Mar. 31st, 1925. 

_ Remarks, Repaired socket. 

: March 3ist, 1925. Time, 6:54 P.M. Station, Hoyt Street down. 
Reported by Agent. Trouble, Post lights out. Repairman, A. 
Martin. Time, 7:46 P.M. O.K., 8:35 P.M., Mar. 31st, 1925. 
Remarks, Two burned out lamps. 

Mar, 3ist, 1925. Time, 7 P.M. Station, 170th St., Jerome Ave. 
Reported by Agent. Trouble, Platform lights out. Repairman, 
Engel. Time, 8:12 P.M. O.K., 8:50 P.M., Mar. 31,, 1925.. Re- 
marks, five burned out lamps. 

Mar. 31st, 1925. Time, 7:30 P.M. Station, 14th St. up 7th 
Ave. Reported by Agent. Trouble, Stair lights out. 
‘Kovar. Time, 9:10 P.M. O.K. 9:50 P.M., Mar. 31st, 1925. 
Remarks, Burned out lamps, - 


Typical Telephone Trouble Log 


April ist, 1925. Time, 12:15 A.M. Station, 170th St., Jerome 
Ave. Reported by Agent. Trouble, Emergency alarm out of 


These inspectors: 


Repairman, 


order, Repairman, Dick. Time, 12:30 A.M. O.K.,\1:45 A.M. 
Remarks, Wire grounded in pipe—made good temporarily. 


April 1st, 1925. Time, 12:55 A.M. Station, 96th St., Broad- 


way. Reported by Agent. Trouble, noisy phone. Repairman, 
Olson. Time, 1:00. O.K.,1:10 P.M. Remarks, Loose transmitter. 

April 1st, 1925. Time, 12:40 P.M. Station, 77th St., dn., Lex. 
Ave. Reported by Agent. Trouble, Cord frayed. Repairman, 
Marriner. Time, 2:15. O.K., 3:00 P.M. Remarks, Renewed 
telephone cord. 

April ist, 1925. Time, 1:09 P:M. Station, West Farms. 
Reported by Despatcher. Trouble, steady signal. Repairman, 
Robinson. Time, 1:10. O.K., 1:20 P.M. Remarks, O.K. on test. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


There are three telephone systems in the subway, 
all of them independent of the Bell telephone system. 
One of these, and the largest in size, is a general com- 
mon battery telephone system, with connections to all 
parts of the subway system. There are 1,560 telephones 
on this system and it is in charge of the engineering 
department. The main exchange is at 98th Street and 
Third Avenue and there is a second and. smaller ex- 
change at substation No. 11, 122 Park Row. The com- 
pany gets out a directory listing all of the departments 
and offices on this telephone system. Copies are dis- . 
tributed generally to those interested. 

In addition to this system, there is an entirely dif- 
ferent set of telephone circuits for an emergency sys- 
tem on which there are 560 telephones connected to 
separate telephone cables running to a switchboard in 
the trainmaster’s office. These emergency telephones 
are on the tunnel walls spaced about 400 ft. apart. 
They are placed adjoining the fire extinguisher and the 
emergency alarm box, still to be described. This emer- 
gency telephone system goes directly to a switchboard 
in the trainmaster’s office instead of to the central office, 
so as to enable trainmen or others to communicate 
directly with the trainmaster’s office in case of trouble 
in the subway. 

There is also a separate magneto telephone system 
between dispatchers and towermen at various places 
along the subway lines, by means of which they can 
communicate with each other regarding the movement 
of trains independent of the common battery system. 


This Powerful Electric Pump Is Mounted in a Box Car and Can 
Be Run to Any Point on the Subway System to Clear the 
Subway of Any Extraordinary Excess of Water 


There is also a magneto telephone system between 
power houses and substations by means of which they 
transact business without making use of the common 
battery telephones. 


BLOCKADE ALARM SIGNAL 


This signal is intended to give notice to agents and 
other offices that a blockade has occurred. 

If a train should be unduly detained at or near any 
station, the station agent is instructed to use this block- 
ade alarm by turning the indicator to the section of the 
dial which indicates the track on which the blockade 
has occurred, then to pull down the handle as far as 
the gear will permit and then let go. The dial of 
the transmitting box is divided into ten sections. Four 
of these indicate respectively a “block” on the local 
up-track, local down-track, express up-track and express 
down-track. The fifth indication is instruction to run 
the train in series only. The sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth are signals to clear either the local up-track, local 
down-track, express up-track or express down-track. 
The tenth signal is to resume usual operation. Each of 
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the agent, which shows to the motormen that they must — 


strokes. The signal also shows by bell stroke the sta- 
tion number from which the signal is sent. 

When the alarm rings, station agents in the rear of | 
the block on the same track are instructed to notify 
all conductors passing toward the place of detention 
giving them the location of the block as well as other | 
information which may be needed. The agents also 9 
display a card “line block” in the station to inform | 
passengers that the line is blocked and that passengers 
who enter the prepayment area do so under risk of 
delay which they assume. The instruction about series © 
position of running is given by the display of a signal by — 


not operate their controllers beyond the series position. — 


EMERGENCY ALARM SYSTEM 


Still another emergency system is one known as the ~ 
emergency alarm, by means of which:power can be cut ; 
off the contact rails in any particular section, and the 
operation of which is similar to that of a city fire alarm 
box in which the door is opened and a lever pulled — 
down. This operation electrically opens the contact 
rail feeder switches in the substation and at the same 
time gives a signal in the substation and other impor- i 
tant points along the lines, which indicates the number — 
of the box which was operated. This automatically 7 
gives the location of the trouble. % 

These emergency alarm boxes are located about every 
400 ft. along the route and also at every agent’s booth 
in the old subway and at the ends of the southbound ~ 
stations in the later portions of the subway. The 
agent’s booth, wherever possible, faces the track, so — 
that if there is any disturbance upon passing trains, 
the chances are that it will come under the agent’s ' 
attention. If, from his observation or information ~ 
which may be given to him, he deems it advisable, he © 
can turn the power off on that particular section, and 
the trouble is then investigated. Other boxes which — 
can turn the power off are installed in every dispatcher’s 
office and in every important switch tower. There are [ 
thus many facilities for turning the power off and any j 


Emergency Lighting Switch and Typical Lighting Transformer Room 


At left, emergency switch which auto- 


position, with the pilot light illuminated. 


center are the 11,000-volt/120-volt/600-volt — 


matically connects the 600-volt a.c. lights 
to the general lighting circuits of the city 
in case of interruption to the normal sup- 
vly. The switch is shown in the emergency 


At right, the transformer room at Times 
Square station. The apparatus at the left 
is the fuse board and back of the 
emergency switch; the transformers in the 


transformer for the normal lighting load 
and the 2,500-volt/600-volt transformer for 
the emergency lighting load; the 11,000- 
volt primary switch is at the right. 


——— 


at 
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At Left—Tracks 3 and 4, Looking North on the Seventh Avenue Line. 


At Right—A Crossover North 


of 125th Street, Upper Level, Lexington Avenue Line, Looking North 


employee is authorized to do so, if his judgment so 
dictates, immediately thereafter getting into communi- 
cation with the trainmaster’s office by telephone. 

When a motorman discovers that his line is dead, he 
is instructed to turn the controller to the off position 
and apply his brakes at once. He then makes a search 
to see if the trouble is on any part of his train and he 
telephones the result of his investigation to the train- 
master or his assistant. Power is not restored, how- 
ever, upon his request alone, but only when the train- 
master decides the restoration of power is safe. 

The third rail is carefully sectionalized, each track 
being supplied with separate feeders through switches. 
The sections of each track are further subdivided by 
means of section breaks which are installed for the 
convenience of transportation, in case of shut-down, as 
well as establishing a dividing point between substa- 
tion sections. The length of the sections are determined 
by the location of the section breaks. 

Emergency exits from the subway are installed ap- 
proximately between every two stations, and consist of 
an iron ladder or stairway to the street or an exit into 
some adjoining building. 


Trainmen Without Numbers 


ANY properties, in the effort to personalize their 

service, have adopted the use of name plates for 
motormen and conductors. These plates are usually 
‘displayed at some prominent point in the car, so that 
the passenger may become acquainted with the names 
of crews with whom they ride regularly. 

The Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, 

Tex., winner of the Coffin award for 1924, believes that 
an even more personal relation between the management 
and platform employees, and in turn between the em- 
ployees and passengers, is cultivated by the elimination 
of the customary numbers altogether, even in paper 
transactions with trainmen. For this reason the use of 
payroll numbers has been abandoned entirely, and in all 
business relations between the management and the com- 
pany the employees are designated by name. 


A new efficiency record has been made by the Eastern 
Texas Electric Company in the operation of its Beau- 
mont railway lines. A total of 260,470 miles has been 
run by the cars of this system up to June 4 without a 
-pull-in. In recognition of this good record, a banquet 
was given on the evening of June 4 at the Beaumont 

Country Club for the members of the carhouse force 
and department heads of this company. 


Weekly Pass in New Form 


HEN the weekly pass was adopted by the Levis 
Tramways, Levis, P. Q., Canada, a form was 
adopted which is quite different from those in use on 
other railways in America. The passes are padded into 
books of 25, and are sold on the car by the operator. 
When a pass is sold it is punched with the first and 
last days of the week included. For instance, the pass 
shown in the illustration is good between the limits of 
May 31 and June 6, 1925. When the pass has been 
detached from the stub, the car operator is held re- 
sponsible for the money, which he is required to turn 
in, even though the detached pass is turned im also. 
Passes are sold in stores as well as on the cars, the 
agent being responsible for the money if the pass is 
detached from the stub. 
Another innovation on the pass is that it is good 
for one ride the following week if deposited in the 
fare box. This is done so as to recall as many old 


‘n This Form of Weekly Pass, Used in Levis, P. @., 
the Limiting Dates Are Punched 


passes as possible in order to minimize the chance of 
misuse or counterfeiting. According to H. E. Weyman, 
manager, about 90 per cent of the passes are collected 
in this way. 

Passes are printed in eight colors, so that at the 
end of the eighth week the colors are used over again. 
The large number, which is printed in red on the face 
of the pass, indicates the week of the year. 

The pass is being tried by the company frankly as 
an experiment. On the reverse side of the pass is a 
statement that its issue constitutes an attempt by the 
company to provide a method whereby the general pub- 
lic can obtain cheap fares—or in other words, it is an 
attempt to sell transportation at wholesale rates. The 
same idea has been emphasized in the literature 
distributed by the company. ‘It is pointed out that the 
family can well afford to purchase two passes, one for 
the head of the family and one for other members. 
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El Paso Honors Alves Dixon 


Unusual Demonstration Staged to Speed Parting 
Executive About to Take Up New Duties at 
Baton Rouge—Forty Years Ago Recalled 


CORES of people in El Paso, Tex., hurrying to work 

on the morning of June 20 paused.in awe to witness 
a strange sight—a scene which in a jiffy whisked them 
back more than forty years. Portly men in middle life 
and staid middle-aged women were taken back to the 
golden age of childhood. 
that Alves Dixon, general superintendent of railways 
of the El Paso Electric Company, had been promoted 
to the managership of the Baton Rouge Electric Com- 


pany, but there was Mr. Dixon leaving to assume the. 


duties of his new post, escorted to the depot by one 
of the most novel parades ever staged, in which citizens 
from all walks of life took part. And the most inter- 
esting object in the parade was old No. 1, the very 
first mule car ever operated in El] Paso. On the old car 
were Mr. Dixon and a notable list of El Paso citizens. 
Adolph Hoffman, secretary of the El Paso Pioneers’ 
Association, acted as conductor. He rendered a regu- 
lar trip sheet report to Lansing 8. Thorne, the new 
general superintendent of railways, in which he 
recorded having collected 11 cents in fares and com- 
plained that his passengers would not pay more, because 
compared with the modern method of transportation in 
El Paso that was all the service was worth. Abe 
Carrasco, who drove this old car when in active service, 
attempted to guide the reluctant Mandy, a substitute 
for the original Mandy, furnished from the city stables. 
The new Mandy developed a tendency to buck and tried 
to drag the ancient car up on the sidewalk, but patient 
leaders were on hand to guide the unwilling mule in the 
way she should go down the middle of the track. 

As for the car, it was old No. 1, the very first mule 
car ever operated in El Paso. Forty-three years ago 
it made regular trips between El Paso and Juarez. It 
continued in regular service until the onward march 
of time and the coming of electric-driven street cars 
forced it into the discard. It was only recently that the 
old car had been resurrected from a crumbling senility 
and rehabilitated for exhibition purposes. 

It is -interesting to note that a number. of lost 
articles were recovered from the old car when it was 
worked over, and these reposed in a case with a glass 
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: 4. 
On the Way-to the Station , 
’ 


front placed over the door of the car. This list included — 
a rusty dirk, a teaspoon, the picture of a girl, a mirror, © 
an old clay pipe, a clothes pin and a perfume bottle. 
Given these, with the gifts of a Sherlock Holmes, one 
might be able to arrive at some close approximation : 
of the mental reactions and tastes of early El Pasoans. 

Both the mule and the car were dressed up for the * 
occasion. M. P. Hammonds, also a former mule car ¢ 
operator, supplied an old-time harness bell, while “Izzy” 
Feinberg furnished the harness. As has been said, the — 
mule Mandy was loaned by George N. Gorham from ~ 
the city stables. A pair of Texas longhorns, supplied by — 
J. E. Lawless, master mechanic of the El Paso Electric — 
Company, adorned the front of the car on top. 

From the carhouse the old car made slow progress 
down Myrtle Avenue and eventually reached the corner — 
of Mills and Stanton Streets, where the general offices — 
of the El Paso Electric Company are located. Here a 
parade was formed and Mr. Dixon boarded old No. 1. 
Headed by the Boy Scouts Band, the company wrecker 
came next, loaded with the bunch from the carhouse, 
then an old horse-drawn fire engine of bygone days, a 
modern service truck and old No. 1 brought up the 
rear. The strange cavalcade made its way down Mills 
Street, through Pioneer Plaza, and down San Francisco 
Street to the depot. ' 

Shortly before Mr. Dixon ‘left El Paso there was a 


‘bogie breakfast to the trainmen, in celebration of the — 
‘fact that during April they achieved the best accident 


record the El Paso Electric Company has had in the 
past fifteen years. Safety in operation is a hobby with © 
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Speeding the Parting Guest 
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' Alves Dixon and he has succeeded in having all the men 
in his department make of it a hobby also. This bogie 
breakfast was most unusual in itself. It was held at 2 
o’clock in the morning, the only hour of the 24 when 

_all trainmen could get together for the celebration. It 
was attended by representatives of the Mayors of E} 

Paso and Juarez, government officials, army generals 

- and many other notables. 

The old-timers who were passengers on the car in- 
-cluded Mayor H. P. Jackson, Judge J. M. Coggin, Frank 
and A. P. Coles, Mrs. Y. del Campo, Edgar Fewel, Bon 
Sweeney, James L. Marr, Dr. Hugh Crouse, Maury 
Edwards, Chris Aranda, Sr., Rev. W. S. Huggett and 
other. pioneers. : : 

Certainly the demonstration in honor of Mr. Dixon 
could never have been staged anywhere except in the 
West, where the strangeness and unexpectedness of 
things that happen make for the country’s rarest charm 
and lend it distinctiveness. Out West the people never 
completely grow up, or at least they never forget how 
‘to be young. 


Results of Cushion Wheel Tests 3 


ESULTS of a series of tests of a cushion wheel for 
electric rail cars made in Oil City, Pa., and more 
recently in Zanesville, Ohio, and York, Pa., indicated 
that they would not stand up satisfactorily in the 
service to which they were subjected. The experiment 
was made in an attempt to reduce the noise incident 
to high-frequency shocks occasioned by the operation of 
steel against steel, which is disagreeable. These wheels 
consisted of cast-steel cores separated from the inside 
of the rolled-steel rims by rubber inserts. The rims 
were securely held in place against the rubber surfaces 
so that shocks in all directions were absorbed to a great 
extent by the resilient rubber blocks or inserts. A 
description of the wheels appeared in ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Dec. 20, 1924, page 1040. 

The results of these three installations indicate that 
_ there cannot be sufficient bearing surface provided in 
‘a wheel with a 3-in. tread to avoid failure of the 
rubber inserts. When the rims were removed after 
three to four months of service the rubber was badly 
chewed and pulverized, .allowing the rims to become 
loose. Another result on one property was that the 
bolts holding the rims in place were broken, due to a 
poor track condition. The bolt heads and nuts in some 
cases struck paving blocks, deforming the bolts and 
in a few cases shearing them off. This did not hasten 
the failure of the rubber inserts, but is mentioned to 
‘point out a feature of design that would eventually 
cause failure under such conditions. 

That this type of wheel has held up satisfactorily 
to mileages in excess of 60,000 on gasoline rail cars 
and has failed in electric service, with much less mile- 
age, is principally due to two reasons: first, the smaller 
area and hence higher unit stresses in the rubber 
because of the narrower treads and smaller diameters 
allowable in electric railway practice, and second, 
_ because the frequency of stops and starts is very. much 
less in steam road service and hence not as severe 
as the electric. 

From the experience thus gained the value of this 
type of wheel is considered doubtful even if the ques- 
tion of early failure could be corrected, as the improve- 
ment in the sound-deadening feature was not sufficient 
to justify the added cost of nearly $100 per wheel. 
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[ The Readers’ Forum | 


Need for Study of Trainmen’s Psychology 
To the Editor: Los ANGELES, CAL., July 16, 1925. 


Frequently one hears it said that our platform men 
are the salesmen who must sell the traction company’s 
product to the public. If this assertion be true—and 
there seems to be hardly any occasion for argument 
about it—then their qualifications for that important 
part of the work should be a matter of considerable 
interest to their employers. 

During the past fifteen or twenty years many inno- 
vations have been introduced for the benefit of the men, 
and much thought has been given to their welfare. 
The best of medical service; dental work done at 
nominal rates; eye specialists, lung specialists; club 
quarters; summer camps, are but a few of the privileges 
of which we may avail ourselves at any time. But it 
should be noted that all of these additional advantages 
only affect the physical man, while salesmanship is 2 
purely mental activity. And although it is quite true 
that a vigorous mentality cannot exist in a neglected 
body, it does not in the least follow that the proper 
care of the body will automatically produce an equally 
proper attitude toward the job. So, if it has been 
deemed wise to render the men physically fit for their 
work, it will prove even wiser when a systematic effort 
is made to develop and cultivate those mental and moral 
possibilities that lie dormant in most of us. 

Not much has been done in this direction. We know 
But unless this knowledge 
is supported by a satisfactory philosophy of life, it is 
liable to be but an empty term and real loyalty will 
continue to be scarce. And that is exactly the point 
I wish to make: the desirability of instilling into em- 
ployees a truer and more ideal outlook upon life and 
its real values, that would be reflected in a higher 
standard of service. Does that seem a big order and 
impractical at the present time? Its instantaneous 
and complete adoption might be. But ultimately some 
such plan must be evolved to combat increasing compe- 
tition, and the order would be as large then as it is 
now, and a beginning must be made somewhere. 

Modern applied psychology is eminently suited for 
this purpose. Without confusing technicalities or ab- 
stract scientific terms, it teaches us the value to our- 
selves of correct and constructive habits of thought. 
It does more than that. It demonstrates most practi- 
cally how critical and other unprofitable states of mind 
harm oneself far more than any one else. And finally 
it gives simple instructions in the art of right living. 

Once you make men see that by being loyal to their 
employers and giving the best that is in them they 
are primarily benefiting themselves in every way, you 
have given them the greatest incentive a man can have 
for a sustained interest in his work. 

Just how to “sell” the idea to the men is, of course, 
for each management to decide. Many companies have 
magazines which could devote a portion of their space 
to the discussion of the subject. It will take some time 
and effort, but not necessarily more time than it took 
to teach horse-car drivers the details of running mul- 


tiple-unit trains. GEORGE DE HAAN, 
Pacific Electric Railway. 
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Dangers to Be Avoided with 
Public Ownership 


PEAKING before a meeting of the 

League for Industrial Democracy, 
held at Bushkill, Pa., June 25-28, Delos 
F. Wilcox outlined some of his rea- 
sons for favoring public ownership and 
certain dangers to be avoided. In the 
field of local transportation, he said, the 
recent adherence of Seattle, Detroit and 
Toronto to municipal ownership, coupled 
with the longer experience of San 
Francisco, and Boston’s recent experi- 
ence with public operation, have 
effected a very considerable change in 
the status of the electric railway. In 
particular, the experience of Detroit, 
for good or for ill, will undoubtedly 
have a great effect upon the develop- 
ment of the public ownership movement 
in this field. 

Resistance to the movement in his 
opinion is considerably weakened by 
the financial difficulties of the street 
railways. The public, he said, does not 
care for their securities, and is scared 
by the bus goblin. So, if the cities 
want the street railways, and are will- 
ing to pay enough for them the argu- 
ments against municipal ownership are 
not so convincing as they used to be. 

Increasing cost of capital under 
private ownership is one of the com- 
pelling arguments in favor of public 
ownership, he believes. Expanding this 
idea, he said: “In the old days when 
rates were fixed by negotiation and con- 
tract, or at least were not subjected 
to continuing supervision by public 
authority, the capital account was often 
inflated through the inflation of stock 
and bond issues. Since regulation by 
state commissions has come into vogue, 
the inflation of securities has © been 
effected chiefly through the wuncon- 
trolled activities of holding companies. 
Among the operating utilities them- 
selves inflation is going on through the 
processes of valuation. The end for 
which privately owned utilities are 
striving is to increase the amount of 
capital upon which the public can be 
compelled to pay a fair return and to 
increase the rate of return that is 
accounted fair.” 

_ On the other hand the policy of pub- 
lic ownership as distinguished from 
private ownership, he said, is to diminish 
the capital obligations through the 
amortization of indebtedness. Where 
private utility bonds are amortized, the 
effect is not to diminish the capital ac- 
count or the cost of capital to the pub- 
lic, but’ merely to increase the stock- 
holders’ equity. When municipal utility 
bonds are paid, that is the end of the 
interest burden on the consumers. 
Under stress of a high purchase price 
and the desire for low rates, the temp- 
tation is often present in a municipal 
utility to avoid amortization out of 
earnings if possible, or to neglect de- 
preciation reserves, in an effort to put 
the municipal enterprise on a parity 
with similar enterprises under private 
ownership. In a period of high operat- 
ing costs, it may be necessary tem- 


COMING MEETINGS OF 
Electric Railway and 

Allied Associations 
August 12—Metropolitan Section 


A.E.R.A., Summer Outing at Pelham 
Bay Park, New York, N. Y 


August. 13-14 — Wisconsin Utilities 
Association, Hotel Wausau, Wausau, 
Wis. 


August 27-28—Iowa Hlectric Railway 
Association, Operators’ Section, Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 

Sept, 10—Central Electric Railway 
Master Mechanics Association, Grand 


Hotel, Anderson, Ind. 

Sept. 18-19—Central Electric Traffic 
Association, Yellow Banks _ Hotel, 
Webster Lake, Ind, 

Sept, 28-Oct. %—National Safety 


Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 5-9—American Electric Railway 
Association, annual convention and 
exhibits, Young’s Million Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


je ee 
porarily to modify the city’s policy 
toward capital investment in oruer to 
keep rates within practicable limits, 
but as a matter of ultimate purpose 
every municipal enterprise shoula take 
pride in being different from privately 
owned utilities in this matter of the 
capital account. The constant aim 
should be to get the property paid for, 
and to provide for extensions, addi- 
tions and betterments as far as pos- 


sible out of earnings, or in appropriate’ 


cases by special assessments on bene- 
fited property. 

Regarding extension, etc., Mr. Wilcox 
said that intelligent conservatism is 
always a good rule in municipal ad- 
ministration. A municipal utility ought 
to avoid extravagant and speculative 
construction, and ought not to throw 
away useful equipment for the newest 
invention until it is clearly shown that 
true conservatism demands the sacri- 
fice. In other words, obsolescence is a 
luxury; and the city should not expect 
it to grow on every bush. Buy and 
build carefully, replace and rebuild con- 
servatively, is a good rule for munic- 
ipal ownership; and always aim to keep 
the capital account down, and then re- 
duce it, and strive to eliminate it. 

Another danger to be avoided, in his 
opinion, is the tendency for manage- 
ment and labor to compose their 
differences and make an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the public. 
In this connection Mr. Wilcox said: 
“Capital has no objection to wage in- 
crease if the cost can be passed on to 
the consumers in rate increases, and 
labor has little objection to high valua- 
tions and high rates of return if wages 
are taken care of first. The alliance 
between men and management under 
the celebrated Mitten régime in the 
Philadelphia street railways has the 
earmarks of a scheme to get the 
maximum amount of revenue from the 
car-riding public.” 

Nothing can be more destructive 
of the spirit of public service in munic- 
ipal utilities, he said, than a political 
system and habit by which a mayor 
elected for a short term of office is 
permitted to exploit the municipal 
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dizement. 

In conclusion Mr. Wilcox said that 
nothing does the cause of municipal 
ownership greater harm than the pub- 
lication of incomplete and misleading 
financial reports, or the promulgation 
of one-sided and careless claims by 
the advocates of this policy. “Let us 
have no loose propaganda, but clear- 
cut analysis and frank and full recog- 
nition of the facts. Public ownership 
in itself amounts to little except as 
an opportunity; it is in the effort to 
render service that democracy makes 
progress.” . 
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Central Traffic Association 
to Meet Sept. 18-19 t 


EBSTER LAKE, Ind., will be the © 

place of the next regular meeting ~ 
of the Central Electric Traffic Associa- 
tion. It will be held) at Yellow Banks 
Hotel, Sept. 18 and 19. The session of 
Sept. 18 will be called to order at 9 
a.m., and will be in the nature of a 
round-table discussion followed by 
meetings of the various committees. 
The second day’s session will be de- 
voted to reports of committees and such | 
other business as may be properly pre- 
sented. 

Reservation should be made with 

Andrew & Watkins, Route 1, Pierce- 
ton, Ind. 


iat 


Southwestern Association 
Chooses New President 


UE to his removal from Texas to — 

assume the position of vice-presi- _ 
dent in charge of operations of the Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Company at 
Richmond, W. E. Wood has resigned as 
president of the Southwestern Public — 
Service Association. To fill out the un- 
expired term Paul E. Nicholls, vice- 
president Galveston Gas Company, has 
been elected president of the associa- 
tion. W. W. Holden of San Antonio 
remains as chairman of the railway 
section. 


if a — 


American 


Association News 


Insurance 


HE committee on insurance of the 

American Association held its final 
meeting before the convention at asso- 
ciation headquarters, New York, on 
July 7. Those in attendance were Paul 
E. Wilson, chairman; G. H. Bourne, 
N. H. Daniels, A. D. Knox, John H. 
Moran, F. J. Petura, and B. L. Tomes, 
The final draft of the report to be 
presented at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion was reviewed by the members 
present, together with the report of 
the sub-committee, of which Mr. 
Daniels was chairman, on’ the more 
important sources from which fire in- 
surance for electric railway properties 
can be obtained. The final draft of 
the report, representing the opinions of 
the members as expressed at the meet- 
ing on July 7, will be submitted to all 
the members of the committee before it 
is finally approved for publication. 
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Car Cleaning Systematized 
at New Bedford 


OR a number of years the Union 

Street Railway, New Bedford, 
Mass., has followed a definite plan 
in regard to car painting and clean- 
ing. Cars have been repainted or re- 
varnished once a year, a Pullman 
green paint being used and gold 
striping and lettering. The general 
appearance of the rolling stock has 
been a source of pride and has aided 
materially in developing and main- 
taining good public relations. The 
company believes that the public 
judges a street railway more by the 
cleanliness and general appearance 
of its rolling stock than by any other 
one factor. 

Car cleaning is divided into three 
periodic operations—daily cleaning, 


monthly car washing and annual 


housecleaning. Two car sweepers 
are employed to sweep out about 80 
cars a night. They sweep the body 
of the car, clean out under seats, re- 
move any loose papers or dirt and 
sweep out the vestibules. Before 
leaving each car they spray it care- 
fully with a disinfectant. 

Four car washers are employed 


during the day to wash thoroughly 


about twelve cars daily. By this 


Result of Cleaning Seats with Lye and Lime 


method every car receives a com- 
plete washing at least once a month. 
Exteriors, interiors, windows, ceil- 
ings, lamp globes and handstraps are 
washed and the floors and vestibules 
are scrubbed. 

At least once a year the cane seats 
are removed from the cars and 
the interior of the car completely 
cleaned. Heaters. are thoroughly 
dusted and special attention is given 
to cleaning out all the corners and 
places where dust might have accu- 
mulated. Since last year a new so- 
lution has been used to clean the dirt 
from the cane seat coverings, which 
were showing the results of a 
gradual accumulation of dirt. <A 
solution of 2 gal. water, 4 ounces lye 
and 3 pint chloride of lime is ap- 
plied with an old water brush. The 
seats are then thoroughly scrubbed 
and rinsed with water. By turning 


White 


Seat Covers Are Used on Special Cars in New Bedford 


on the heaters for an hour or two, 
the seats are dried and a thin coat: 
of Old English wax is applied and 
rubbed with a woolen cloth to bring 
back the luster. No rotting of the 
cane covering has been experienced 
in the six months this practice has 
been in vogue. 


In order to insure additional 
cleanliness on special interurban 
cars, white canvas seat coverings 


have been made which can be slipped 
easily over the seats and seat backs. 
These coverings lend a distinctive 
appearance to cars rented for special 
parties. The cost of laundering such 
seat covering is about $1 per car. 


Signal Wire Trolley Taps 
Run in Loom 


N MAKING signal wire taps to 

the trolley, the Houston Electric 
Company follows the practice of car- 
rying these wires across to the pole 
in loom instead of using the cus- 
tomary suspension spools. It is 
maintained that this construction 
gives a much neater installation as 
the signal wire does not loop down 
between the suspension spools. The 
loom is well painted and is tied 
tightly to the span wire so that it 
is carried across taut between the 
trolley and the pole at the curb. 


Testing Efficiency of Air 
Compressors 


T THE Grand Avenue repair shop 

of the Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, special attention is paid to 
testing the efficiency of air compres- 
sors when cars are overhauled. An 
air tank fitted with a hand release 
valve and a pressure gage has been 
mounted on a small cart, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
compressor to be tested is connected_ 
to the tank and started. Power is -- 
obtained from a tap to the trolley. - 
As soon as the pressure in the tank 
reaches 70 lb. per square inch, the 
hand valve is opened and the pres- 
sure reduced to 40 lb, per square 
inch. The valve is then closed and a 
revolution counter placed against the 
end of the -compressor armature 
shaft. . The counter remains in posi- 
tion until the pressure in the tank 
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Compressor Testing Outfit Used by Connecticut Company 


has been restored to 70 lb. Then the 
counter is removed and the pressure 
released. The number of revolutions 
and the time required are then com- 
pared with a fixed standard. For 
example, with Westinghouse DH-16 
compressors 1,000 revolutions is the 
maximum allowed. If either time 
or number of revolutions fails te 
conform to standard, the compressor 
is set aside and a new one installed 
on the car. As the testing outfit is 
mounted on a truck it can be used 
for testing compressors without re- 
moving them from the car. 


Brake Cylinders Used for 
Rapid Jacking 

AISING car bodies from their 

trucks so that the center bear- 

ing plates can be greased is accom- 

plished in the shops of the Reading 

Transit Company, Reading, Pa., by 


Brake Cylinders Mounted on a Hand Truck 
Are Used in Reading Instead of Jacks to 
Raise Car Bodies when Greasing Center 
Plates 


means of a portable pneumatic de- 
vice in which old brake cylinders are 
utilized. Two ordinary 8-in. cylin- 
ders have, been mounted with the 
piston ends up on a small hand truck. 
Iron caps which fit into sockets in a 


wooden cross beam have been placed 
on the ends of the piston rods. 

All pits in the shop are piped for 
compressed air. The truck carries a 
length of hose by which it is at- 
tached to the nearest compressed-air 
outlet. Operation of the brake 
cylinders is controlled by an engi- 
neer’s valve mounted on the truck. 
To raise a car body, the wood cross 
beam is placed under the end sill 
and air admitted to the cylinders. 
The movement of the pistons is such 
that the car body is raised only a few 
inches, but this distance is sufficient 
to enable the shopmen conveniently 
to grease the bearing plate. 


“Power Punch and 
Bushing Press 
By J. L. BRowN 


Master Mechanic Dallas Railway, 
Dallas, Tex. 


COMBINED power punch and 
bushing press of the type shown 
in the accompanying illustration was 
made up in the Dallas Railway shop 
from miscellaneous odd machine 
parts and scrap materials. It is of 


Rugged Punch and Bushing Press Con- 
structed in the Dallas Railway Shop 
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a type which is particularly handy 
for many pressing operations in the 
shop, particularly the installation 
and removal of bushings from brake 
levers, and similar car and truck 
parts. 

This machine is mounted on a 
heavy cast base, which insures a firm 
support and permits it to be used for 
work up to the capacity of the driv- 
ing mechanism. The press is belt- 
driven from a motor mounted on a 
shelf in the base, with a lever- 
operated idler pulley which allows 
the belt to be tightened to prevent 
slipping when a heavy piece of work 
is being done. 

Control is by means of a pedal like 
an ordinary punch press. In the il- 
lustration a brake lever is shown in 
position between the punch and die 
on the machine. 


BONS 
New Equipment 


Available 


Turbine-Driven Wire Brush 
OR USE in cleaning preparatory 


to painting cars a wire brush — 


driven by a pneumatic turbine has 
been developed by the Standard 
Turbine Corporation, Scio, N. Y. 
The turbine consists of a wheel oper- 
ating at a speed of 12,000 r.p.m. 
mounted on ball bearings and geared 
to the low-speed shaft driving the 
wire brush. 

The low-speed shaft has a long 
sleeve bearing and is arranged with 


Wire Brush Driven by Pneumatic Turbi 


Is Useful in Cleaning’ Surfaces ap Se 


for Painting 


a ball thrust bearing. Air is ad- 
mitted to the turbine wheel by a 
valve operated by a trigger. The 
turbine. wheel itself consists of a 
small steel forging tested to a maxi- 
mum speed of 100,000 r.p.m. The 


‘bearings are grease lubricated, the 


grease connections being arranged 
for the alemite system. The exhaust 
is through the center of the low- 


peek. Foren agi ene eel 2 
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speed shaft, assisting in keeping the 
brush clean. 
_ The air turbine motor has an all- 
aluminum casing and its total weight 
is 94 lb. without the brush and 
about 11 Ib. with the brush. 


Automatic Air Pressure 
Regulator 


OR use with motor-driven air 
compressors a governor which 
works on the diaphragm principle 
has just been brought out by Brown, 
Boveri & Company, Ltd. Baden, 
Switzerland. A diaphragm under 
the influence of the pressure actuates 
valves to control the motor switch. 
The apparatus consists of two main 
parts, the-pneumatic control and the 
headpiece or switch. The complete 
pressure regulator is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 1. 

The compressed air from the res- 
ervoir is supplied to the chamber R.,, 
and tends to depress the diaphragm 
M against the action of the spring F. 
‘The diaphragm M rests on a flexible 


i 
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1—Diagram of Automatic Air 


Fig. 
Pressure Regulator 
a ny ere Birt Gr acne. packing 
let. isk. 
ER. Switch. Ry. Air chamber 1. 
F. Regulation Re. Air chamber 2. 
+ spring. - _ 8. Spindle. 
f.. Contact spring. 8S; Upper setscrew. 
K. Air piston. S2. Lower setscrew 
L. Reguitating nut. T. Spring plate. 
M. ae habe Vi. Inlet valve, 
My. . Ve. Outlet valve. 
Vz. Auxiliary valve. 


packing disk, O, on the spring 
plate T. An increase of pressure 
in R, causes the diaphragm to be 
gradually deflected and thus the 
spring plate T is depressed by an 
‘amount which corresponds to the 


applied pressure increase. The rod 
M,, fastened to the spring plate, is 
carried toward the lower setscrew 
S,, as the resistance of the spring is 
overcome and causes the spindle S 
to descend. The valve V,, which be- 
fore the pressure increased was kept 
open to the air, is closed as the 
spindle S is .pulled. down; in this 
way the chamber R, is shut off from 
the atmosphere, but at the same time 
the valve V, is opened. Both valves 
are connected to the spindle in-such 
a manner that one must open when 
the other closes. With the opening 
of the valve V, the compressed air 
flows from the chamber R, into R., 
and forces the air piston K upward, 
against the action of the spring f, 
whereby switch EH is opened and the 
compressor motor cut out. After a 
time the pressure in the chamber R 
falls to the adjusted minimum for 
the set. The diaphragm M is then 
deflected upward by the spring F, 
and the rod M, presses upon the 
upper setscrew S,, opening the outlet 
valve V, against the pressure pre- 
vailing in the chamber R,. Thus the 
chamber &, is again opened to the 
atmosphere. Hence the excess air 
under the piston K can escape, the 
switch EF’ being closed quickly under 
the action of the spring f. The inlet 
valve V, is closed by the air pressure 
in the chamber R,, simultaneously 
with the opening of the valve YV,.,. 
The valve V, remains closed until 
the pressure in R, again reaches its 
maximum value, when the process is 
repeated. 

The two control valves are ar- 
ranged so that when closed they are 
subjected to the pressure prevailing 
in the air chamber, and are me- 
chanically opened as a result of the 
diaphragm action resulting from 
variation of the pressure. The sud- 
den closing of the valves prevents 
the chance of the switch contacts H 
fusing together, which would exist 
if the movement were slow. The 
limits at which the regulator will 
operate can be adjusted easily by 
changing the position of the set- 
screws S, and S,. Regulation of the 
spring F is obtained by means of the 
nut L. 

To enable the contact H in the cir- 
cuit of the compressor motor to be 
switched in or out by hand, ie., 
independent of the automatic regu- 
lating mechanism, a further valve V, 
is fitted at A, the air inlet to the 
chamber R,. A three-way cock fitted 
between the reservoir and the pres- 


‘sure regulator enables the direction 


of flow of the compressed air to be 
changed. 


When hand control is, employed 
the valve V, closes automatically and 
the piston K actuates the switch H 
directly, cutting out the motor. In 
order to increase the pressure in. the 
reservoir when desired, the three- 
way cock is turned by hand, so that 
the compressed air from the reser- 
voir is shut off; at the same time R, 
is connected to the atmosphere by 
the valve V,. There is no pressure 
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Fig. 2—Section Through Pressure 
Regulator 


under the piston K; therefore the 
switch is again closed under the 
action of the spring f; i.e., the motor 
is started again and the air pressure 
in the reservoir will increase until 
the blow-off pressure of the safety 
valve is reached, when the hiss of 
the escaping air will be heard and 
the motor stopped by again throwing 
over the three-way cock. 


Wood Pole Reinforcement 


ESIGNED to reinforce wood 

poles that have rotted at the 
ground line but are otherwise in 
good condition, a pole support known 
as the “Malone” has been placed on 
the market by the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. The pole sup- 
port consists of three galvanized 
pressed and flanged steel plates ad- 
justable to poles having from 10 to 
14-in. diameters at the ground line. 
These plates are arranged to clamp 
around the pole by means of bolts 
and washers and are fastened to 
three “Malone” anchors of concrete. 
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Decision Against 
Commission 


Railways in Twin Cities Score First 
Point in Controversy with 
City Over Fares 


Judge O. B. Lewis of the Ramsey 
County District Court and Judge H. D. 
Dickinson of the District Court of Hen- 
nepin County on July 17 denied the 
petition by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission for an order 
restraining St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and the St. Paul City Railway and the 
Minneapolis Street Railway from inter- 
fering with its fare order of July 3 
making the rate effective Aug. 1 of 
8 cents or ten tokens for 60 cents on 
the lines of the two companies. 
Whether the commission will appeal 
will not be known until the return of 
Commissioner J. D. Bowen from a bus 
rate hearing in Virginia, Minn. 

Meanwhile a decision as to jurisdic- 
tion in the case and on the petition by 
the railways for a flat rate of 7 cents 
until a permanent rate is determined on 
review by the U. S. District Court is 
awaiting the return of two judges from 
court in Duluth. 

The railways asked a _ restraining 
order from the federal court against 
interference by the cities or the com- 
mission with an emergency rate of 7 
cents pending review of the case. 
Judges J. B. Sanborn, J. W. Molyneux 
and W. F. Booth heard the arguments 
on July 10 and permitted counter affi- 
davits by the cities and further affi- 
davits by the companies bearing on the 
valuation of the properties, etc. These 
were filed, but decision is delayed. 

These proceedings are under a 1921 
law which placed rate making in the 
hands of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. After hearings the com- 
mission announced valuations and later 
a rate of fare calculated to return 73 
per cent thereon, deemed to be a fair 
rate of return. The railways consid- 
ered the 6-cent fare practically con- 
fiscation. 

In effect the rulings of the state 
judges were the same, that the commis- 
sion is not authorized by Minnesota 
statute to make itself a party to an 
action on any one of its own decisions. 
It was “not seeking a reversal of any 
such decisions. Judge Dickinson held 
that the state court should not make 
an order on the merits of the question 
while so grave a question of consti- 
tutionality was involved before a fed- 
eral court. If the federal court takes 
jurisdiction and finds confiscation it can 
afford relief. If the court cannot find 
evidence of confiscatory rate it will 
undoubtedly not attempt, he thought, to 
fix a valuation or rate of fare. 

A development of the hearing in the 
Minneapolis federal court case was the 
attack by the Minneapolis Street Rail- 


way upon the qualifications of Delos F. 
Wilcox as expert. He has represented 
the city of Minneapolis all through the 
valuation proceedings. 

D. J. Strouse, comptroller for the 
company, said: 

D. F. Wilcox does not show in_ his 
affadavit special knowledge or experience 
in reference to matters covered by his 
statements, or any qualifications to make 


statements in reference thereto as an ex- 
pert, or that would give to his opinion 


New Negotiations at Chicago 


President Blair Warns Aldermen of the Need for Arranging Franchise 
Settlement—Says Subways Are Essential—Sugegests Co-ordination 
of All Transportation Systems 


A. BLAIR, president of the Chi- 

ecago Surface Lines, has begun 
new negotiations to bring about unifica- 
tion of surface and elevated companies. 
He will have the terms ready, including 
a subway proposal, in October, he said 
at a meeting of various transportation 
officials with city officials on July 14. 
Mr. Blair warns the Aldermen that if 
they give their transportation lines 
nothing they can expect nothing in 
return. 

Receivership is a matter that rests 
in the hands of the Aldermen, he cau- 
tioned them. As it is, with a short 
term grant or none at all, the lines 
cannot finance either now or after the 
franchises expire in 1927. He said: 

It is to the disadvantage of the riding 
public to have the lines thrown into a 
receiver’s hands through careless handling 
of the franchise matter. There would never 
be any relief. We have something now in 
hand for relief, and you can speed it. That 
is the matter of bus feeders. 

The Aldermen were impressed by the 
bus plea and arranged for a committee 
meeting in the office of Guy A. Rich- 
ardson, general manager of the lines, 
at a later date to discuss the adoption 
of a bus amendment. 

As to the proposal for immediate 
work on a new franchise grant, no ac- 
tion was taken. Mr. Blair’s plan, as 
outlined, would include: 

Unification of surface, elevated, bus and 
subway lines on a one- fare, free-transfer 
basis. 

Immediate subway construction. 

Private management under a. service- 
at-cost arrangement. 

Mr. Blair said that the traction situa- 
tion in Chicago, despite all that has 
been said to the contrary, is not com- 
plicated. According to him it can become 
complicated only by failure to arrive at 
a solution before the expiration of the 
franchises on Feb. 1, 1927. Mr. Blair 
said: 

Subways are essential for the further 
development of transportation. Surface 
lines, subways, elevated lines and buses 
should be co- -ordinated to provide a one- 
city, one-fare service. This should be on a 


service-at-cost basis. 
Last fall I submitted to the Mayor and 


any greater weight than other non-exper. 
opinion. 

The company’s affidavit is to offset 
an affidavit by the city which contended 
that the company is earning more than 
an ample return on.its fair valuation 
and that therefore there is no confisca- 
tion as claimed by the company’s ex- 
pert. Mr. Strouse said in Denver the 
court refused the Wilcox testimony as 
expert in a railway case. 


the City “Council a -plan that would 
accomplish all of these things. It was 
not considered at the time. I am con- 
vinced that any satisfactory solution must 
be based on my plan. 

The Chicago Railways is at work on an 
ordinance for submission to the City 
Council in October. I cannot discuss its 
details now. The work is not sufficiently 
advanced for that. I believe, however, that 
I can definitely have something concrete 
eee when the Council reconvenes in the 
all. 

It is impossible for us to refinance under 
a twenty-year franchise. Some legislation, 
therefore, must be obtained at Springfield. 
But we need not wait for legislation before 
working out the details of an ordinance. 
It can be drawn subject to necessary 
legislation. 

If something is not done and we drift 
along until 1927 without an understanding 
a court receivership, with all of its 
disadvantages to the city and to the riding 
public, is a certainty. I see no way by 
which it can be avoided. 

It would seem ridiculous to force into 
receivership a property so well equipped 
and so efficiently managed simply because 
of failure to agree on the terms of a 
franchise under which the companies can 
continue to give service to the people at 
reasonable cost. . 


The bus lines were represented by 
John A. Ritchie, president of the Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Company, and James 
G. Condon, attorney. P. J. Lucey, gen- 
eral counsel for the “L’” lines, repre- 
sented Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
board. 


Personnel of Survey Committee 
in Baltimore Chosen 


With the appointment of representa- 
tives of the United Railways & Electric 
Company and the city of Baltimore, 
the personnel of a committee created to 
plan a traffic survey of Baltimore, in- 
cluding the rerouting, of the United’s 
cars, was recently completed. Appoint- 
ment of the committee followed sug- 
gestions made at the valuation hearing 
of the United Railways before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

Thomas A. Cross, vice-president of 
the United, was named to represent the 
railway on the committee. Steuart 
Purcell, chief engineer of the city, was 
named to represent the municipality. 
Gov. Albert C. Ritchie appointed Police 
Commissioner Charles D. Gaither to 
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‘represent the state. Clarence W. Miles, 
people’s counsel, who first suggested 
the need of the survey, is chairman of 
the committee. The fifth member will 
be the expert to make the survey. 

The committee is now planning to 
‘name an engineer or engineering com- 
pany to assist it in its work. 


Superior Court Judge Third 
Boston Arbitrator 


| Public hearings will be started before 
Aug. 1 to determine the terms of the 
‘next wage agreement between the 
Boston Elevated Railway and its em- 
_ployees. The third arbitrator, who will 
‘pe the chairman of the special board 
|of arbitration, has been agreed ,upon, 
and he has accepted the position. He 
is Judge Nelson P. Brown of the 
Superior Court in Boston. As chair- 
man he will be the neutral arbitrator. 
|The other members of the board will 
‘be: Roland W. Boyden for the Elevated 
Company and James H. Vahey for the 
earmen’s union; Judge Brown is ac- 
ceptable to both of them. He is a 


and the 
| Harvard Law School. His home is in 
| Everett. There he has served as city 
solicitor, and since then he has been 
assistant district attorney of Middlesex 
County and first assistant attorney- 
general of Massachusetts. He was ap- 
pointed to the Superior Court bench in 
1918. The public investigation will 
begin as soon as these three men can 
adjust their affairs so as to agree upon 
a date. 


Hannibal Franchise Extended 
An ordinance extending the franchise 


\\of the Hannibal Railway & Electric 


Company, Hannibal, Mo., twenty years 


and relieving the company from further 


street paving on condition that the 
| company pay the city $16,101.82, on the 


installment plan, with an interest: rate 
of 5 per cent, for money expended by 


| the city for paving, was recently passed 
| by the City Council by a six to one 
The ordinance settles the long-' 
| standing paving dispute on Broadway. 
| The city engineer was instructed by 


the Council to. draft plans and specifi- 
cations for the improvement of the 
street at once. 

Under the terms of the ordinance 
the company’s franchise will expire 
Dec. 31, 1956. 

While the ordinance relieves the com- 
pany from future paving of the space 
occupied by its tracks it requires the 
company to repair any damage done to 
street paving now or hereafter laid by 
repairing tracks or operating cars upon 
its tracks. The city. can give the com- 
pany ten days notice to make such re- 
pairs and the company failing to do so 
the city can make the repairs and col- 
Ject a reas®nable cost from the com- 
pany. 

The company in accepting the fran- 
chise agrees to pay the city a franchise 
tax of 1 per cent a year upon the 
gross transportation receipts, the first 
tax to be. for the calendar year 1926 

and to be paid on or before March 1 of 
the succeeding year. The company is 


_ released from paying other license or 


Ls 


occupation tax to the city. 


“ 


'native of Cambridge and was graduated © 
from Dartmouth College 
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New Parking Plan 
Suggested 


Boston Elevated Ready to Co-operate 
in Scheme that Involves Use 
of Its Lines 


Experts who have studied Boston’s 
pressing traffic question declared that 
a plan recently advanced to have auto- 
ists park their cars outside the Boston 
traffic congestion area and ride to busi- 
ness by subway, elevated or special bus 
service is. practicable and essentially 
attractive to the automobile driver. It 
is proposed that the parking areas be 
operated either by or in co-operation 
with the Boston Elevated Railway. 
Their adoption would enable many 
drivers to park their cars conveniently 
and inexpensively and use the rapid 
transit or special bus service to their 
places of business. 

Edward Dana, general manager of 
the Boston Elevated, says the company 
is wholeheartedly committed to this 
program and is prepared to encourage 
the operation of such parking areas 
and their widespread extension. 

Unused land is said to be available 
for parking sites at Kendall Square, 
Andrew Square, Forest Hills, Fields 
Corner and, in more limited areas, at 
Sullivan and Lechmere Squares, Brook- 
line Village and near Kenmore station, 
with the probability that additional 
parking spaces can be located along the 
projected Dorchester extension and 
other lines. 

No less than 139,000 vehicles enter 
and leave downtown Boston by the 22 
main avenues daily from 6 a.m. to 6 
p-m., according to the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. While this number is 
constantly growing the accommodation 
for such heavy traffic is more or less 
static. 

The Chamber of Commerce is con- 
vinced that the increase in automobile 
registration is inevitably bringing about 
a_ situation which will demand drastic 
action. It explains, furthermore, that 
there is no sign that a saturation point 
is being approached. In discussing the 
matter that body added: 

A glance at the figures of the annual 
number of registrations in Massachusetts 
since 1908 indicates that the rate of in- 
erease has been extremely rapid. Even if 
this rate of increase should become much 
less rapid in the future, the total reg’‘s- 
tration of automobiles in Massachusetts 
should reach 1,000,000 by 1930. If this 
estimate appears high, it should be re- 
membered that in 1920 an estimate that the 
registration would jump from 305,000 in 
that year to 672,000 in 1924 appeared even 
more visionary. This inevitable large in- 
crease in the future must be reckoned with 
in any treatment of the traffic or parking 
problem. 

In the Christian Science Monitor Mr. 
Dana expressed confidence that the 
establishment of the proposed parking 
facilities would bring a marked reduc- 
tion in the parking congestion. In his 
opinion it is the most feasible solution 
to the traffic problem in the business 
sections. 

Mr. Dana also gave assurance that 
while at present the Elevated was de- 
sirous that the parking areas be oper- 
ated by private concerns, it would give 
full co-operation to establishing them 
and might later start some of its own. 
He intimated, likewise, that the com- 
pany would favor the addition of bus 
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lines to certain parking areas when the 
demand became sufficient to warrant 
them. 


Amended Labor Petition at 
Des Moines—Nine-Cent Fare 


The Des Moines City Railway, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has filed with the District 
Court of Polk County an amendment to 
its petition filed a short time ago in 
which it asked the court to interpret 
the validity of the working contract be- 
tween the company and its organized 
trainmen. : 

The amended petition calls for a much 
wider investigation of the conditions 
than was asked in the original petition 
and will practically bring the entire 
agreement before the court for consid- 
eration. 

In the amended petition the com- 
pany says the agreement is against 
public policy for the following reasons: 

Because it is essentially a closed shop 
agreement and deprives the company of 
creating, organizing, and maintaining an 
organization of employees. 

_ Because the contract prohibits the opera- 
tion of one-man cars. 2 

Because the contract binds the company 
to employ union labor, which is contrary 
to public policy, particularly as the com- 
pany is the only industry of its kind oper- 
ating in Des Moines. 

The amendment also calls attention 
to the fact that the union violated the 
terms of the contract when it called 
the men out on strike, and that-if the 
contract is enforced it will impair the 
company’s ability to render service at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Coincident with the filing of the 
amended petition announcement was 
made that, effective on July 20, the 
practice of selling tickets ten for 85 
cents would be withdrawn on account of 
the condition of the stabilizing fund. 
After July 20 all regular fares were to 
be on a straight 9-cent basis. It is 
said that 10 per cent of the car riders 
in Des Moines have availed themselves 
of the ticket purchasing privilege and 
that the increased fare will net the 
company about $1,000 monthly. 

At the end of May the stabilizing 
fund stood at $18,966. While June fig- 
ures are not yet available, company 
officials say there would be a further 
material reduction in the fund. 


Smoking Rule at Detroit 
Rescinded 


Councilmen at Detroit disapproved a 
ruling made by H. U. Wallace, general 
manager of the Detroit Department of 
Street Railways, to the effect that be- 
ginning with July 16 smoking would be 
permitted on rear sections of trail cars 
on the city lines. The following day 
the order was withdrawn. 

The order permitting smoking for 
both men and women was issued after 
the general manager had received an 
opinion from the Corporation Counsel’s 
office. 

Although the letter from A. L. 
Barkey, assistant corporation counsel, 
relative to the ordinance governing 
smoking did not mention whether or 
not women would be allowed to smoke, 
Frank J. Denney, chief assistant to Mr. 
Wallace, stated that ‘under the new 
ruling women may smoke on_ the 
trailers. It was explained that so far 


as the. department officials knew 
there was no law in the State of Michi- 
gan preventing women from smoking, 
and if they wanted to smoke, and the 
privilege was extended to the men, 
there was no reason why they should 
not be permitted to do so too. The ex- 
isting ordinance passed in 1922 forbids 
smoking in street cars except where 
smoking compartments are provided. 

According to Mr. Barkey in his let- 
ter to Mr. Denney, smoking cannot be 
permitted on the street cars except in 
a compartment provided. He sug- 
gested that if it was contemplated to 
give permission to smoke in the rear 
half of the trailers some method should 
be devised to bring it within the 
definition of the ordinance. His sug- 
gestion was that the trailer might be 
marked “Smoking Compartment,” in 
view of the fact that the entire matter 
is an experiment. 

Councilman Nagel expressed the opin- 
ion that to permit women to smoke on 
street cars or trailers would do more 
to cheapen womanhood than anything 
he could conceive of, and that Mr. 
Wallace had no right to permit smoking 
on the trailers. Other members of the 
Council expressed similar views and 
branded the rule as permitting a 
“foolish” practice and “silly in this day 
and age.” Mayor Smith stated that it 
was something for the Street Railway 
Commission and the Council to decide 
and that he did not ride on the street 
cars enough to know whether or not the 
practice of smoking therein should be 
allowed. 

One argument advanced in favor of 
allowing both men and women to smoke 
on the cars was that patronage was 
being diverted from the street cars to 
the buses and jitneys, in both of which 
smoking is permitted. 


Change in Omaha Fare Order 
Unwarranted 


The State Railway Commission of 
Nebraska has entered an order denying 
the motion filed by the Corporation 
Counsel of Omaha asking modification 
of the fare schedule fixed on June 10 
by the commission for use on the lines 
of the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway, Omaha, Neb. This motion 
was filed following a resolution of the 
‘City Council. 

The object sought was to secure an 
order requiring the company to sell 
three tokens for 20 cents instead of six 
for 40. The commission reopened the 
case and listened to suggestions from 
city officials and others as to how the 
fares might be changed and the com- 
mission. still perform its legal duty of 
seeing that the company secured a rea- 
sonable return on its investment. 

In the absence of a direct request 
from the company indicating its willing- 
ness to forego a part of the net earn- 
ings to which it is clearly entitled, the 
commission says it cannot require a 
reduction in the number of tokens pur- 
chasable at one time, without provid- 
ing through increased token rates a 
higher level of charges for token riders. 
It does not consider the alternative ad- 
visable and expresses the certainty that 
after a short period of readjustment no 
considerable., embarrassment to the 
‘Omaha public will result. 
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Is Municipalization Ahead? 


Frank Putnam Replies to Mr. Roemer’s 
Charge that It is Unless 
Conditions Change 


John H. Roemer, general counsel for 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, in 
an interview in the Capital Times of 
Madison, Wis., predicted that unless 
conditions change greatly the electric 
railway systems of the country must 
become public functions and must be 
taken over by the municipalities. Mr. 
Roemer was in Madison to confer with 
the Railroad Commission regarding the 
recent deal by which the Byllesby in- 
terests intend to take over the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation. He 
pointed out that it has been found from 
experience that increased fares have not 
relieved the railways because fares are 
usually increased at the expense of 
volume of traffic. He attributed this 
condition to the increased use of pri- 
vate automobiles and buses and indi- 
cated that he felt the. attempts on the 
part of the railways to solve the prob- 
lem through the use of buses as feeders 
to their lines:might change the situa- 
tion partly, but would not correct it 
entirely. ; 

To the interview in the Capital Times 
Frank Putnam, Milwaukee, replied as 
follows: 


_ 1. In the larger cities street car service 
is indispensable. In the smaller cities buses 
may replace street cars, if the people are 
willing to pay the higher fare that buses 
must charge in order to live. 

2. In most cities the practical politicians 
of all parties, and the majority of the 
voters, no longer favor city ownership of 
street railways, because under existing con- 
ditions the business is unprofitable. 

3. Because it is indispensable, and at the 
same time unprofitable, city governments 
will have to take it over and pay its losses 
out of public taxation, or they will have to 
co-operate fairly and intelligently with the 
private owners of the industry, in the pub- 
lic interest, in making it once more self- 
supporting. 

4. City governments can co-operate help- 
fully in two ways, chiefly: 

(a) By relieving the street car service of 
the heavy, unfair, special charges for pav- 
ing, sprinkling, ete., that were laid upon 
the business years ago when it was the 
only means of mass transportation and was 
therefore able to carry these charges and 
still earn a fair profit ; 

(b) By encouraging—instead of opposing 
—the general use of one-man safety cars 
in place of two-man cars, thus cutting the 
labor bill, the main operating expense item, 
35 to 40 per cent. 

5. In something more than fifty American 
cities, during the past ten years, municipal 
governments have relieved the street rail- 
ways of the special charges noted above. 

6. In hundreds of American cities during 
the same years municipal authorities have 
consented to, if they did not encourage, the 
gradual substitution of one-man safety cars 
for two-man cars. And in spite of the 
steadily increasing hazards created by in- 
ereased operation of private motor cars, 
they have seen a steady reduction in the 
number of street car loading and unload- 
ing accidents, with a gain in frequency and 
speed of street car service. 

7. Competition of privately owned motor 
cars with street cars in the larger cities is 
now decreasing. Many who thought they 
could afford 50 cents to $1 or more for 
the fun of driving to and from work or 
business in their private cars have found 
they can’t afford it and have returned to 
the street cars. Many others.who could 
afford the expense find they can’t afford the 
time and trouble required for parking a 
private car In crowded business or indus- 
trial districts, and they too have returned 
to the street cars, or have formed the 


habit of riding on 10-cent bus lines where - 


these are available. 

8. Briefly, given the same freedom that 
all other businesses have to readjust their 
operations to changing conditions from time 
to time, by adopting such new operating 
economies as become available, and being 
relieved of the heavy and unfair indirect 
tax charges now levied upon them, the 
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street railway systems, in the larger cities | 
at least, can earn enough to supply g 
service and extend it as fast as may be | 
required by the growth of the cities 
serve. ¥ 


9. During the years when electric } 
ways were earning good profits and gr | 
ing rapidly it was natural and proper ; 
public authorities regulating them sho F 
be chiefly concerned to prevent them fr i 
earning more than a fair profit; it wi 
natural, at least, that public taxing autho: 
ities should regard them as fair game for | 


as many different kinds of taxes as th 
could think of. | 
10.,Today and hereafter, it is and w 


be equally natural and proper for city 

state authorities, in the public interest 

in the interest of fair play to the tens of | 

thousands of citizens whose savings =| 
| 
| 


in every legitimate way to the end that the 
may live, thrive and serve efficiently. 
nicipally owned street car systems in | 
troit, Toronto and San Francisco prosper | 
because they are given this relief and this } 
co-operation by the city governments | 
charged with direct responsibility for their |} 
success. a | 


x & 
$687,000,000 Suburban Line I 
Proposed at New York 


q 

The State Suburban Transit Commis- | 
sion gave brief consideration on July — 
10 to the plan of Daniel J. Turner, | 
consulting engineer of the New York’! | 


Transit Commission, to build subways f 


from Long Island, Westchester and — 
New Jersey for the transportation of) 
commuters to their places of business — 
in Manhattan. The cost, it is esti- f 
mated, will be $687,000,000. sf 

Mr. Turner predicts that in ten years _ 
the commuter business will double. He _ 
proposed a system.of three new subways 
to serve commuters arriving by exist- | 
ing railroads at points from which the © 
subways would start. The costs would | 
be divided among contributing interests 
and spread over a series of years. Mr. 
Turner went into details of the benefits © 
to be gained by “the railroads travers- 
ing the metropolitan district” and its 
merchants, and by the railroads, mer- 
chants and communities of the subur-— 
ban districts. 


Court Will Review Missouri _ . 
Road Plea 


Circuit Judge Henry J. Westhues of — 
Cole County at Jefferson City, Mo., has — 
granted a writ of certiorari sought by ~ 
the promoters of the Kansas City-St. 
Louis Short Line Railway-to review the 
action of the Missouri Public Service | 

: 
q 


Commission in withholding from the 
railway a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate an electric rail- 
way between the two principal Mis- 
souri cities. The writ is returnable on 
Aug. 8, at which time the commission 
must show cause why the writ should 
not be made permanent. The applica- 
tion for the certificate was opposed by 
the steam railroads operating between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The commission did not refuse the 
company a permit outright, but gave 
it one year in which to show its ability 
to build, equip and operate the pro- 
posed road. At the hearings before 
the commission it was stated that the 
company had expended $200,000 in the 
preliminary work of locating the line 
and had secured the necessary right-of- 
way for virtually the entire 238 miles 
of its route. It was also stated that 
it would require $30,000.000 to build 
the road and the two bridges and an 
additional $20,000,000 for equipment. 
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First One-Man Car 
| in Des Moines 


‘Residents of Des Moines, Iowa, had 
sir first experience in their own city 
‘th one-man cars during the week 
ded July 18, when the car which has 
‘en under construction in the shops 
the Des Moines City Railway was 
weed in service. The first trip was 
mething of a ceremony, with mem- 
rs of the City Council and editors 
| daily newspapers as guests. Offi- 
\ls of the Des Moines company, the 
\tional Pneumatic Company and the 
‘estinghouse Brake Company explained 
‘atures of the operation while en route. 
‘The car has since been placed in 
pular service, as it is the idea of 
/mpany officials to give patrons of all 
r lines a chance to familiarize them- 
ilves with its operation. G. R. Baker, 
‘spector of trainmen, has been run- 
ie the car, and to meet the demands 
the union a conductor accompanies 
e car but performs no service. 


i New Illinois Road Organized 


Interests identified with the Chicago, 
arora & Elgin Railroad have organ- 
‘ad the Chicago, Westchester & West- 
-n Railroad, with $1,000,000 capital, 
__ provide transportation by electric 
ilway for communities in DuPage 
id Cook Counties, IIll., not now served 
‘+a railway. The new line will be a 
-toff from the Chicago, Aurora & 
‘(gin at Bellwood and extend south and 
est, connecting with the main line at 
arrenville, east of Aurora. Thomas 
-mway, Jr., is president of the new 
ne; William L. Butler, assistant to 
e president; Richard Breckinridge, 
_affic manager, and Truman Curtiss, 
‘lperintendent of transportation.- 


Jriginal Improvement Program 
for Madison Approved 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
‘as denied the application of the city 
{ Madison, which sought to compel 
je Madison Railways to alter its 1925 
japrovement program to double track 
snifer Street between Williamson and 
outh Livingston Streets ahead of the 
ouble-tracking work scheduled for 
_ twood Avenue and the completion of 
ouble-tracking on Breese Terrace. The 
mmission agreed with the company 
it in order to improve and maintain 


service it was essential that the 
riginal improvements be carried out. 


Miami Line Proposed 

| Application for a franchise was re- 
arly made to the City Commission of 
fiami, Fla., by George E. Merrick, 
ead of the Coral Gables Rapid Transit 
lorporation, formed to build a rapid 
transit line between Miami and Coral 
tables to serve the southwest section 
£ Miami. The company is capitalized 
't $250,000. Engineers will be brought 
— to study routing and make 
jecommendations for the enterprise. 
"he distance traversed will be about 4 
ailes, serving the new Riviera section 
£ Coral Gables and proceeding along 
ne great University Concourse. The 
ranchise will be subject to referendum. 
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One-Man. Operation Urged.— The 
Shreveport Railways, Shreveport, La., 
has petitioned the City Council to allow 
one-man cars on all six lines in the 
city. Only two of the six lines are 
operated on the one-man plan. 

Home Rule Appeal Allowed in New 
York.—John Proctor Clarke, Presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York, has 
signed an order granting the city per- 
mission to appeal the unanimous decision 
of the court upsetting the home rule 
amendment. The effect of the order, 
it was explained, would be to maintain 
the present status, with the municipal 
assembly barred from further func- 
tioning and the city of New York held 
from carrying out its bus plans. The 
case will come up before the Court of 
Appeals in September. 

One-Man Cars in Use.—The Concord 
Electric Railways, Concord, N. H., has 
substituted one-man cars on the Man- 
chester-Concord line. 

Traffic Heads to Solve Problem.—Col. 
Edward C. Spring, general superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh Va!ley Transit 
Company, Allentown, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Gross a member of 
the traffic commission formed to solve 
the city’s traffic problems, more par- 
ticularly the part that has to do with 
safety for pedestrians and motorists. 
In answer to the request to formulate 
a code for the regulation of travel both 
on the sidewalks and streets, the three 
commissioners have promulgated ten 
rules drafted by Colonel Spring. 

Employees’ Publication at Detroit 
Suspended.—Publication of “The Co- 


_ operator,” the departmental house or- 


gan of the Department of Street 
Railways at Detroit, Mich., has been 
discontinued as of June 30. 

P. R. T. Rates Approved. — The 
United Business Men’s Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., lost some of its sup- 
port in its fight against the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company’s fare rates by 
the recent indication that the Cliveden 
Improvement Association and the Siegel 
Home Town Improvement Association, 
member organizations, had adopted 
resolutions indorsing a continuation of 
the 8-cent—two tokens for 15 cents— 
rate now in effect. The United Busi- 
ness Men’s Association had been a 


“prime mover in the fight pending before 


the Public Service Commission to have 
the order permitting the higher fare 
terminated and had counted on the 
united support of the various organiza- 
tions composing its membership. 
Wage Contract Renewed.—Following 
a conference on July 22 between offi- 
cials of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, New York, N. Y., and the 
general committee of the Brotherhood 


‘of Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 


pany Employees it was announced the 
brotherhood had accepted a renewal for 
one year of the wage agreement which 
expired July 1. A statement issued 
later over the signature of P. J. Con- 
nolly, president of the brotherhood, said 
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that Mr. Hedley, president and general 
manager of the company, outlined to 
the committee the financial condition of 
the company, in view of which the com- 
mittee was satisfied that it would be 
impossible, under the 5-cent fare, for 
the company to grant any increase in 
wages’ during the coming year. That 
in view of the company’s financial con- 
dition, as understood by the employees, 
the general committee had voted unani- 
mously to accept renewal for one year 
from July 1, 1925, of the existing wages. 


Service Improvements Will Cost 
$225,000.—The Portland Electric Power 
Company, Portland, Ore., in its petition 
to the City Council for franchises for the 
new Greeley Street cut-off car lines and 
for various supplementary bus lines has 
included a fast, extra-fare limited pas- 
senger bus line to the southeastern 
boundary of the city as soon as the 
Ross Island bridge is completed. The 
latest applications provide for the aboli- 
tion of the Eastmoreland car line, with 
substitution of buses over the Bybee 
Avenue viaduct and the fast Ross 
Island limited bus. The total expendi- 
tures for the railway extension and the 
buses will approximate $225,000. 

Price of Tickets Changed.—A former 
regulation providing for the sale of four 
tickets for 25 cents, each ticket good for 
a ride in one zone of the Erie County 
Traction Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was recently canceled by the Public 
Service Commission and prices for 60- 
trip commutation tickets were in- 
ereased 75 cents per ticket. In addi- 
tion prices for 50-trip and 25-trip 
family commutation tickets were in- 
creased 50 cents per ticket. A new 
fare of $2.50 was provided for a 20-trip 
family commutation ticket between 
Hamburg and Cooks. Prices of 46-trip 
school tickets were increased 25 cents 
per ticket where the former price was 
$2 and increased 50 cents where the 
former price was $3 or more. 


Voters Approve Clause on. City 
Acquisition—Decatur, IIll., voters re- 
cently approved inclusion of the 


Mueller law proposition in the refer- 
endum which will be submitted within 
the next 30 days to grant a railway 
franchise to the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation. The Mueller law provides 
for the acquisition of the traction line 
by the city, but the municipality has no 
intention of acting under that law, it 
is said. Officials are merely anxious to 
have the provision included in the fran- 
chise and conducted a campaign to that 
end. The Illinois Power & Light Cor- 
poration will petition for the franchise 
to continue operation of its lines. 
Higher Fare Suggested——An in- 
crease in fare to 7 cents, with seven- 
teen tickets for $1, by the Detroit 
United Railway in Flint, Mich., was 
recently recommended by Gerald. J. 
Wagner, Detroit electrical expert, in his 
report to the Common Council. The 
present rate is 5 cents, with free trans- 
fers. Fares on bus lines, serving as 
feeders to car lines, would remain as at 
present, 10 cents each or four for 25 
cents, with transfers good from cars 
to buses or vice versa. The report 
suggests that city officials try to reduce 
bus line service and encourage develop- 
ment of railway service as the best 
plan for handling mass transportation. 


Recent Bus Developments 
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Interurban Turns to the Bus 


Buses are to be operated in West- 
chester County in connection with rail 
lines of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway, New York City, to 
reinforce the position of the railroad 
in giving commuters quick service to 
New York. 

Passengers will be enabled to board 
buses anywhere in Westchester and be 
taken by the most direct route to the 
nearest. station for rapid transit to 
New York. L. S. Miller, president of 
the company, says that because trolley 
routes are fixed and lack the mobility 
of the bus, the trolley is unable to 
serve the newly developed districts, to 
aid in the settlement of new suburbs, 
or to compete for the resultant new 
traffic. Mr. Miller said: 

Thus the Westchester road, which thir- 
teen years ago was put in operation at a 
cost of $25,000,000 on the mere prospect 
of business that would accrue as a result 
of the development the road would cause 
in Westchester County, is. about to appear 
again in a similar r6éle. We expect to in- 
stall this system as a means of developing 
Westchester County, of opening new 
suburbs, of serving new residents of the 
county, and thus of bringing future busi- 
ness to the Metro-Urban. 

The first step to be taken by the 
organizers will be to apply to cities 
and villages concerned for permission 
to operate buses within their confines. 
The second will be to obtain from the 
Public Service Commission a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 

In this connection the attitude of the 
various towns in Westchester is of in- 
terest; Yonkers will seek to solve its 
bus problem on Aug. 17, when the 
Common Council will meet to receive 
bids from bus companies for the ex- 
clusive right to operate buses in that 
city. Mayor William D. MacQuesten 
of Mount Vernon said the attitude of 
officials there was to permit bus oper- 
ation “under proper restrictions.” A 
similar attitude has been taken by 
officials of other Westchester County 
towns. 


Railway Would Run Sightseeing 
’ Buses in Indianapolis 


Bus traffic on the boulevards opposed 
by the park board of Indianapolis, Ind., 
during the bus contest before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission took a different 
turn on July 16 when a request was 

‘made to the board to use the boulevards 
for sightseeing or “rubberneck” vehi- 
cles which the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company proposes to put into serv- 
ice. Mayor Lew Shank and park board 
members were almost unanimous in 
expressing approval of the sightseeing 
proposal when it was made by J. Edgar 
Burton, who has conducted a number 
of vacation tours for the Interstate com- 
pany. Mr. Burton declared trips to 
“many of the parks would necessitate 
routing the buses over the boulevards. 
R. Walter Jarvis, superintendent of 
parks, opposed the plan on the ground 
that the boulevards were not con- 
structed for heavy bus traffic, since 


gravel base was used instead of con- 
crete. The question will be referred to 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 


Bus Regulatory Situation 
- Unchanged in Wisconsin 


Governor Blaine of Wisconsin has 
signed the Chase bus bill. That meas- 
ure does not change the regulatory 
situation with respect to buses in Wis- 
consin very much. It provides for no 
regulation by the commission and does 
not require a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. It does provide, how- 
ever, that no interurban bus shall be 
operated at a greater speed than pro- 
vided in Chap. 85 nor at a_ speed 
“oreater than will result in an average 
speed of 25 m.p.h. over the route de- 
scribed in the application.” Buses have 
always run at about that speed. The 
bill limits the size of interurban buses 
to 30 ft. in length and 8 ft. in width. It 
increases the liability bond which must 
be filed from $5,000 to $30,000, increases 
the minimum liability for injury to any 
one person from $2,500 to $5,000 and 
increases the registration fee 25 per 
cent. 

A bus bill favored by the electric 
railways was passed by both houses, 
but it was vetoed by the Governor be- 
cause he said he was opposed to the 
inclusion of a clause requiring a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity be- 
fore permits were granted. 


Iowa Bus Men Fight Passenger 
Tax Law 


Bus interests in the Des Moines 
territory have started a war against 
the passenger and tonnage tax fixed 
by the last session of the Iowa Legis- 
lature. Led by Helen Schultz, Mason 
City, the “Iowa Bus Queen,” they have 
secured a temporary injunction from 
Judge Meyer of the Polk County Dis- 
trict Court which prevents the collec- 
tion of the $4,000 in taxes now due 
under the law. The bus operators 
claim that the law is unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unconstitutional. 

The law places a definite tax both 
for passengers and freight on buses 
which follow regular schedules from 
fixed terminals. The case will come up 
at the September term. 


Dubuque Company Granted 
Bus Permit 


The City Council of Dubuque, Iowa, 
recently passed an ordinance granting 
the Dubuque Electric Company the 
right to use buses to supplement rail- 
way service: The ordinance will be 
effective Aug. 1, but it is said that 
the company expects to have the buses 
in operation before that time. 

The buses will be used to serve sec- 
tions of the city not now furnished 
with car service. There will be no in- 
terchange of transfers. Fares will be 
10 cents. 


| 
Indianapolis Bus Rights Divided | 


Transportation rights in -Indian- 
apolis, Ind., were split about 50-50 | 
between the Indianapolis Street Rail- | 
way, Indianapolis, Ind., and the Peo- | 
ples Motor Coach Company on July | 
17, when the Indiana Public Service } 
Commission granted certificates to the | 
motor coach company for three of its | 
four established lines, denied its appli- | 
cation for six new lines and denied the i 
bus applications of the Indianapolis | 
Street Railway except for feeder lines | 
on Capitol Avenue and West Washing- | 
ton Street. Under the order the motor |} 
coach company retains its Central | 
Avenue, Riverside Park and East New | 
York Street lines and loses its Bright- | 
wood line. The latter route was denied 
because the coach company was not 
legally the successor of the first oper- 
ators, in the commission’s opinion. 

In addition to the two feeder lines | 
the railway asked for routes duplicat- 
ing the established lines of the coach | 
company to Riverside Park and in } 
Central Avenue and New York Street. | 

The orders dispose of all pending } 
applications involving the two com~ | 
panies.. Clyde H. Jones of the Public | 
Service Commission heard the evidence i) 
and wrote the opinion. It was said | 
that the other four commissioners all | 
concurred in the findings in all cases. | 
The opinion declares: 


not the mandates thereof, lends the prod } 
tecting shield of this commission to every | | 
present utility to prevent duplication of | 
similar service and consequent ruinous com- || 
petition. Competing bus service, such as } 
the railway in its application seeks to in- | 
stall over the identical streets, would be |} 
nothing short of sheer ruin and loss to |} 
both companies and would result in a loss } 
to the public of that high class of service to 4) 
which the transported publie is entitl { 
and such operation from its inception would } 
be a question of a survival of the fittest || 
and an undesirable situation would result. — 


Competition for Bus Rights a 
in Buffalo “i 
Two applications for the operation of | 
additional bus lines in Buffalo, N. Y., 
are before the City Council. One was | 
submitted’ by the International Bus | 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Inter- | 
national Railway, Buffalo, as part of | 
the city-company plan of co-operation | 
and co-ordination of transportation sys- || | 
tems, and the second was presented by | 
the Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit. | 
The application of the Gray Motor | 
Corporation provides for a city-wide || 
system with 102 buses operating on 13 | 
routes over 71.5 miles of streets. | 
Ernest M. Howe, Detroit, president, | 
filed the application. The company | 
asks a 25-year contract with a provi- 
sion that the system could be acquired | 
by the municipality on six months’ | 
notice. The company offers a 5-cent | 
fare with free transfers to its own con- | 
necae routes and half fare for chil- if 
ren 
Use is suggested of both sintle | 
double-deck buses of the Tilling-Stevens | 
gas-electric type, to be one-man oper- 
ated. The single-deck buses have a 
capacity for 28 seated passengers a 
the double-deck vehicles 64 passengers. 
The company offers to pay annually to_ 
the city for the privilege of the fran- | 
chise a sum equal to 1 per cent for 
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| each revenue bus-mile operated to help 
| defray paving costs and maintenance of 
| streets over which it will operate. 


Buffalo, seeks permission to operate 
buses on two additional routes, Rich- 
mond Avenue and Best-North Streets, 
the latter being a new crosstown line. 
The company also asks the right to 
| abandon service on four local car lines 
if these two new bus routes are oper- 
ated. It is proposed to charge a 10- 
cent fare with one free transfer to a 
connecting bus or car line. A ten-year 
franchise is suggested with a provision 
| for the city to acquire the routes after 
three years at a price to be fixed by the 
Public Service Commission. Full fare 
would be charged for children except 
when carried in arms. There would be 
| no payment to the city to help defray 
| pavement costs. 


New Haven Indicates 
Some Bus Routes 


Plans for the immediate abandon- 
ment of three important branches of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
| Railroad system, totaling 200 miles, as 
routes of steam or electric traffic and 
substitution of buses over turnpikes 
| are under consideration. The plans call 
for giving up the lines from Danbury 
_ to Canaan, over the New Housatonic 
_ Valley roadway, 52 miles; Waterbury to 
| Middletown, via Meriden and Milldale, 
| 36 miles, and New London and Putnam, 
_ via Norwich, Plainfield and Danielson, 
| 65 miles. Six local trains will be dis- 
| continued over the Housatonic system, 
but the express route between New York 
and Pittsfield will continue. 

The Litchfield County region above 
Danbury will be served by buses. Ap- 
plication has been made to the State 
Public Utilities Commission for a fran- 


town route, over which trains have 
_ already ceased to run. 


_ Will Restore Service with Buses.— 
|The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
| Railway, Boston, Mass., has completed 
| plans for restoring service to Nan- 
tasket Beach from various traffic 
centers of its lines. Several lines were 
abandoned three years ago and the 
tracks were taken up. It has been de- 
cided to serve these communities by 
Means of buses. Two lines will be 
_ operated converging at Quincy. A 60- 
cent fare will be charged. 


Bus Line Bought.—The Duluth Street. 


Railway, Duluth, Minn., has taken over 
the Brown Bus Line of Superior, Wis., 
which has been operating a fleet of 
buses between downtown Superior and 
_ Ttasea, in competition with the railway 
lines. None of the rolling stock is in- 
eluded in the purchase. C. H. Schultz, 
owner of the purchased line, plans to 
place his equipment in operation in 


ee locality. 
Buses from Worcester to Boston.— 
‘The Boston & Worcester Street Rail- 


way has petitioned the Public Utilities 
Vommission of Massachusetts for 
authority to operate buses through 
okline, Watertown, Waltham, Wel- 
y, Southboro, Natick, Westboro, 
Shland, Hudson, Grafton and Hopkin- 
ton. This is part of a long-standing 


The International Bus Corporation, | 


chise to cover the Waterbury-Middle- - 
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plan to operate buses from Worcester 
to Boston along the northern state 
highway. 

Buses Awaited. — Eighteen gasoline- 
electric buses, ten for use in Western 
Avenue and others on the route now 
served by the Arbor Hill trolley line 
of the United Traction Company, are 
expected in Albany, N. Y., by Aug. 1. 
Twenty-four hours after the buses 
arrive will see the passing of trolley 
cars in Western Avenue, from Manning 
Boulevard to the west city line and 
Livingston Avenue and Ten Broeck 
Street, 

Another Bus Permit Sought.— The 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation has 
applied to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for a permit to operate bus 
lines between Normal and Bloomington. 

Indiscriminate Bus Permits Re- 
strained.—The City Council of Omaha, 
Neb.,-has been restrained by District 
Judge Hastings from issuing bus per- 
mits to any lines except those operated 
by the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway. The company says it has a 
right to operate buses granted by the 
last Legislature and that any other 
permits must result from a popular 
referendum. 

Petitions for Parallel Lines Disap- 
proved. — The Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma has denied several appli- 
cations to operate buses where the ap- 
plicant desired to compete with existing 
railway lines. The commission held 
that there was no necessity for addi- 
tional service. 

Tearing Up of Tracks Wanted. — 
Buses instead of railway cars on the 
Corona and North Beach line of the 
New York & Queens County Railway 
were demanded by residents of Corona 
and North Beach at a recent hearing 
before Major Philip Mathews, chief 
executive officer of the Transit Com- 
mission. The hearing was on a petition 
of the company to abandon the line on 
the ground that its revenues were in- 
sufficient to meet operating expenses. 
Ira W. Fisk, assistant general man- 
ager of the railway, testified that in 
1922-1923 the deficit of the company 
was $31,742, of which $18,566 was in- 
curred by the Corona line alone. In 
1924-1925 he. said that the company 
earned a profit of $94,410, but that the 
Corona line in that period showed a 
deficit of $26,845. At the conclusion 
of the hearing Major Mathews indicated 
that in his report to the Transit Com- 
mission he would recommend the grant- 
ing of the petition for the abandonment 
of the line on condition that the com- 
pany remove its tracks at once. 

Buses Will Maintain Same Schedule 
as Cars.—The Grays Harbor Railway 
& Light Company of Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam, Wash., has given up its fran- 
chise on the Monroe Street line in 
Hoquiam, due to the heavy burden of 
paving. The district will be furnished 
with transportation by bus by the Twin 
City Transit Company. The announce- 
ment of removal of the line was fol- 
lowed by a request from H. T. Prit- 
chard, a resident of the district, that 
the railway be ordered to remove the 
entire North Hoquiam Street car line 
and repair the paved streets. When 


told that the city had no jurisdiction,. 


he declared that the State Public Serv- 
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ice Commission would be asked to 
order this work done. 

Applies for Permission to Extend 
Line.—The Los Angeles Railway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., recently applied for per- 
mission to extend the Melrose Avenue 
bus line from Larchmont Boulevard to 
Western Avenue. The extension would 
establish a connection with the line “S” 
street cars and the Western Avenue 
crosstown bus. It is proposed that west 
of Larchmont Boulevard the one-way 
fare will remain the same, 5 cents with 
no transfer privilege, but that east of 
Larchmont Boulevard the fare will be 
5 cents, including transfer between Los 
Angeles Railway car lines. A 10-cent 
fare on any part of the line will in- 
clude transfer to and from connecting 
Los Angeles Motor Bus lines. 


Plans Line Between Joliet and Chi- 
cago.—tThe Chicago & Joliet Transporta- 
tion Company, a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago & Joliet Electric Railway, Joliet, 
Ill., has filed a petition for a permit to 
operate bus lines between Joliet and 
Chicago on completion of the new bluff 
highway between Joliet and Harlem 
Avenue. J. R. Blackhall, general man- 
ager of the company, said the new line 
was not intended to offer competition 
to any steam or electric line, but would 
touch territories through which there 
was virtually no transportation. 

Adoption of Company’s Plan Favored. 
—Recommendation has been made by 
City Manager Rigsby to the City Coun- 
cil of Durham, N. C., that the proposal 
of the Durham Public Service Com- 
pany to substitute buses for railway 
cars on the Lakewood Park-Mangum 
line be approved. The buses would. 
run from the northern to the south- 
eastern limits of the city through the 
business district. The city will draw 
up a franchise under which the new bus 
line will operate subject to control 
similar to that exercised by the city 
over railway service.. The plan of the 
company was referred to in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of June 
13, page 948. 

Acquires Independent’s Lines.—The 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Transportation Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, a subsidiary of the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railroad, has. 
acquired the Carl Poindexter bus lines 
between Des Moines and Madrid and 
Webster City. 

Fares Increased.—The Los Angeles 
Motor Bus Company, owned jointly by 
the Los Angeles Railway and the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, increased its 
fares on July 10. The 6-cent fare in 
the Hollywood outer zone was increased 
to 10 cents, which includes transfer 
privilege in the outer zone. The 10- 
cent fare, which has been in effect since 
the lines were placed in operation, re- 
mains the same. In addition, there will 
be placed in effect a school commutation 
ticket at 6 cents per ride. This ticket 
will be good within the Hollywood outer 
zone, with transfer privileges between 
Los Angeles Motor Coach lines and the 
Pacific Electric Railway lines. 

Will Extend Line.—The Washinton 
Railway & Electric Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been authorized by the 
Public Utilities Commission to extend 
its East Washington crosstown bus line 
to Mount Olivet Road. 
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Financial and Corporate 


10,000 Employee-Owners 


Final Payments Being Made in Brook- 
lyn on Investment Returning 
, 10 per Cent 


Final payments will be made by 
Aug. 1 on the 15,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., sub- 
seribed for last July by about 10,000 
of the employees and the certificates 
‘of stock will be issued to employee- 
owners as soon after the final pay- 
ments are made as all the clerical 
details involved can be completed. 

Employees who were paying for the 
stock by weekly deductions from their 
wages completed their payments with 
the deduction from their wages for the 
week ended July 9. The final deduc- 
tion for employees who paid for the 
stock in this manner was 48 cents a 
share. This made the total of weekly 
wage deductions in payment of the 
stock $60.48 per share. The difference 
between the purchase price of $65 and 
the wage deduction of $60.48 is pro- 
vided by the dividends paid on the stock 
and credited to the employee’s account 
during the year. 


The detail of the various credits and _ 


charges which established the sum of 
$60.48 per share as the amount to 
be deducted from the weekly wages 
of employee-investors is as follows: 


CREDITS 
48 weekly deductions of $1.25 from 
Aug. 7, 1924;\to' July 2) 1925.0... % $60.00 
Final deductions Jaly--.9 A925 Sots 48 
Four dividends of $1.50 per share (in- 
cluding dividend payable July 15, 


L926 eer See sae aie RATE -00 
Interest at 5 per cent per annum 

dividends collected to July 9, 1925. 12 

Total credits’ ¢..+¢.:+.es senna $66.60 


CHARGES 


Purchase price of one share of stock. $65.00 
Interest at 5 per cent per annum on 
deferred payments 1.60 


Total charges 


Employees who are paying for their 
stock by semi-monthly deductions from 
their salaries will have the final deduc- 
tion made from their salary for the 
second half of July (payable Aug. 5, 
1925). The final deduction in their 
case will be 58 cents per share, making 
the total deductions in payment for 
the stock, $60.58. The difference of 
10 cents per share as compared with 
the total payments on the weekly plan 
is due to the increased interest on the 
deferred payments. 

Employees who are making payments 
direct to the treasurer will make their 
final payment on Aug. 1. The exact 
amount of the final payment will have 
to be computed in each case because 
of the variations in the dates and 
amounts paid by individual employees. 

With the total deductions from wages 
of employees in the neighborhood of 
_ $60.50 per share, the final net cost of 
the stock to employees will be less than 
was stated in the offer of July 16, 1924. 


Under the terms of the offer any 
employee who completes final payment 
and retains ownership of his stock for 
one year thereafter will receive a 
refund of $1 on the subscription price 
and an additional $1 refund if he 
retains ownership of his stock for two 
years after final payment. In other 
words, every employee who retains 
until August, 1926, the stock purchased 
under this plan will receive a refund 
of $1 of the $60 deducted from his 
wages during the past year, and if he 
still retains his stock in August, 1927, 
he will receive back another $1 of the 
$60. -So that the final cost of the 
stock to employees who retain posses- 
sion of it to August, 1927, will be about 
$58.50. In the offer of stock to the 
employees it was stated: 

With such refunds, adjusting interest at 
5 per cent and crediting the full annual 
dividend to date of final payment, the net 
price for this stock to any employee retain- 
ing ownership for two years after final 
payment will be approximately $60 per 
share. With declared dividends of $6 per 
annum, this will represent a return of about 


10 per cent on the amouat of the invest- 
ment. 


Small New Hampshire Road 
Has Good Record 


There is a little road up in New 
Hampshire that is doing big things. It 
is the Berlin Street Railway. The city 
in which it operates is one of about 
16,000 population. The road consists 
of 7.75 miles of track, over which cars 
are operated at a cash fare of. 8 cents 
and a ticket rate of 7 cents. Not all 
the financial facts are available, but 
on July 9 the company paid dividends 
on both the common and the preferred 
stock at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. For eighteen years previous 
to 1920 there had been only one divi- 
dend on the common stock. Since 1920, 
however, dividends have been paid on 
both classes of stock for four years out 
of the five. This road is one of the 
very few in New England on a dividend 
basis. 

At the annual election of the com- 
pany on July 8 directors and officers 
were re-elected excent that Anna M. 
Gross was made treasurer and general 
manager and that Harry W. Noyes, as- 
sistant general manager, was elected 
to the board of directors and appointed 
manager. 


Detroit United Off Montreal List 


Shares of the Detroit United Rail- 
way, Detroit, Mich. are now off the 
Montreal list, says the Canadian Finan- 
cial Post of July 10, the stock exchange 
having been instructed to drop quota- 
tions. Thus passes an issue, says that 
paper, which for several years has been 
popular with traders. How the for- 
tunes of the concern have fallen is shown 
by the fact that just a year ago a 1 
per cent common dividend was paid. 
In 1916 D.U.R. stock sold at 128 and 
last year the high was 70. When taken 
off the market the price was 2. 


-earned in that year, and common stock-| 


Vol. 66, 


Right to Consolidate Gary 
Asked of Commission 


Plans for the merger of three e 
tric railways radiating from Gary, 
with the system of the Gary Stree 
Railway are outlined in a petition fi 
with the Indiana Public Service Com! 
mission, asking approval of the plan. 

The Gary Street Railway asks autho 
ity to purchase the properties of thi 
Gary Connecting Railroad, the Gary 4 


H 


q 
{ 
yi 
) 
| 


Valparaiso Railway and the Gary), 
& Hobart Traction Company fo, 
$995,804: 


t 
The Gary Connecting Railroad own} 
a-line extending 15 miles east of vat 
where it connects with the line ow 
by the Gary & Valparaiso Railva 
which is 74 miles in length. The 1 
& Hobart Traction Company owns | 
line approximately 5 miles in lengt 
connecting Hobart with Gary. \) 
The proposed purchase price of the 
Gary Connecting Railroad is $470,043 } 
of the Gary & Valparaiso Railway! 
$357,540; of the Gary & Hobart Trae} 
tion Company, $168,220. 
The advantages of combining thesd 
electric lines into one system q 
pointed out in the petition, which ste 
that if they are owned by the Ga 
Street Railway they “could be eco}| 
nomically operated and maintained by| 
it as logical suburban extensions of its) 
city lines. Under such ownership) 
necessary additions and betterments oj| 
the lines, for purchase of. which} 
authority is requested, could be more] 
readily financed and continuous an 
dependable service to the public assure 
at all times.” | 


H 
i 
if 
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Friendly Suit to Decide 
Dividend Rights 


Holders of first preferred stock oi) 
the Portland Electric Power Company | 
Portland, Ore., are entitled to first eal 
ment of ‘dividends, according to a a 
sion handed down on July 13 by Federal) 
Judge Wolverton of Portland; holders) 
of second preferred should receive theit) 
payment next to the extent that it is| 


holders are entitled to the next pay-| ij 
ment. 

An injunction was sought las 
April to prevent payment of divi-} 
dends declared by directors from a} F 
surplus of $1,200,000 representing 
ings from 1920 to 1928. The directors 
declared a small dividend out of the| 
surplus account for the common stoc|, 
holders, and the holders of second pre-| 
ferred sought to prevent the payment, | 
declaring that the common stock holders) 
could not be paid until after dividends | 
were paid to them. 

The common stock holders held that| 
second preferred stock was non-accum! 
lative, and that dividends should be p 
accordingly. The judge, however, 
reaching his decision, declared 
second preferred stock holders in | 
corporation are entitled to dividends} 
out of money earned, but not on un-} 
earned money which- had accumulated. | 

The suit was a friendly proceeding 
brought to obtain a legal expression. 
It was indicated that the case would be 
appealed to the Circuit Court of Ae | 
peals by the common stock holde~s. 


! 
| 
| 
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| July 25, 1925 
| ? 
| Seattle Councilman Seeks to 

‘Prevent Rainier Valley Purchase 


' Councilman Oliver T. Erickson of 
'|Seattle, Wash., exponent of municipal 
| ownership, asserts that the city’s offer 
_ of $1,200,000 for the Seattle & Rainier 
Valley Railway is “twice as much as 
the line is worth.” He expresses the 
opinion that $600,000 would be a fair 
| figure. Mr. Erickson bases his esti- 
| mate on an investigation which he is 
_ said to have made personally. 
| He states that the “most optimistic 
| figure would be not more than $750,- 
000.” Mr. Erickson believes that the 
| Seattle & Rainier line should be a part 
| of the city system, but does not favor 
its purchase at any other than “junk” 
| prices. By this, he explains, he means 
the purchaser should take into consid- 
eration the aging cars, the track in 
‘need of repairs and the paving that 
' must be done between the tracks. 
| Mr. Erickson says that he will insist 
| on a referendum clause in the purchase 
ordinance, should the city’s offer be 
accepted and the Council attempt to 
| pass an ordinance for the purchase at 
$1,200,000, He intimates that some of 
the other Councilmen will stand with 
him in demanding a referendum. 


Schenectady Railway Record | 
Receives Recognition 


Financial circles are beginning to 
| note the good work being done by E. M. 
_ Walker, president of the Schenectady 
| Railway, Schenectady, N. Y. Not long 
ago the Wall Street Journal pointed out 
| the opportunity for conservative invest- 
ment afforded by the bonds of that 
| eompany, enhanced in desirability under 
| the régime of Mr. Walker, and now 
Dresser & Escher, New. York, in a re- 
cent issue of their review call attention 
to the progress of the company in this 
| interesting fashion under the title, what 
_ do you think? - 
| What ought these bonds be worth? 
| First mortgage 5s due 1946, utility, in- 
| terest earned twice over, stock of the com- 
ey. owned jointly by New_York Central 
ilroad and Delaware & Hudson Company. 
__ Between 95 and 100? That, perhaps is 
| what they ought to be selling for. What 
they are selling for is 72. 
Why is that? 
Simply because Schenectady Railway is 
an interurban, a traction, and, in common 
most of the tractions, had hard 
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sledding of it up to a year or so ago. 
Interest on -the bonds was-always paid— 
trust the road’s rich owners to see to that! 
—but there were times when it wasn’t 
always earned, Strikes—automobile traffic 
—same as with so many other tractions. 
Let’s wait and see, said the investor—with 
the result that at one time the bonds could 
actually be bought in the sixties. : 

Then what happened? This: D. & H. 
and N. Y. Central got together on the idea 
of making their property a real proposition. 
From the Middle West there was brought 
Edwin Walker, the best traction expert 
available. Go to it, he was told—and given 
a free hand. 

Here are the results: Net earnings for 
the year ended April 30, 1925, after 
depreciation and taxes, $261,821, as against 
fixed charges totaling $133,800. Interest, 
in other words, earned twice over. 

First fives at 72, to yield 7.70 per cent, 
of a company earning its bond interest 
twice over and the stock of which is held 
jointly by two of the richest corporations 
in the country! 


Good Month for Boston Elevated 
in May 


The Boston Elevated Railway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., reports an excess of re- 
ceipts over cost of-service for May 
of $139,081, as compared with $96,010 
in May, 1924. This brings the reserve 
fund up to $1,046,374. This reserve 
fund at the end of June should be 
$1,000,000, which means that the com- 
pany may have operated during the 
month of June at a loss of $46,374 and 
yet show the reserve fund at the 
amount required by law. Excess of 
receipts over cost of service for the five 
months ended May was $869,506, as 


compared with $333,198 in the corre-. 


sponding period of 1924. 


New Jersey Corporation Reports 
$6,516,800 Stock Sold Locally 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey announced final figures on 
July 6 in its “customer ownership” 
offering of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. These figures show that 
$6,516,800 in stock was sold to 10,972 
subscribers. The campaign began May 
1 and closed June 30. The company 
has held seven popular ownership cam- 
paigns since 1921, in which about $32,- 
500,000 in stock has been sold. In the 
campaign beginning Oct. 1 and ending 
Jan. 31, 77,572 shares of stock were 
sold to 19,545 subscribers. 

In May, 1925, the company operated 
175,635 motor bus miles compared with 
60,437 miles last May. 


Conspectus 
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Youngstown Road Does Better— 
More Buses in Prospect 
During the first five months this year 


‘receipts of the Youngstown Municipal 


Railway, Youngstown, Ohio, have 
fallen only $23,318 short of paying 
operating expenses, paving obligations 
and a 7 per cent return. The first five 
months showed a total deficit of less 
than half that shown during the corre- 
sponding months of 1924—$23,318, 
against $54,988. A jump in earnings 
attributed to the elimination of jitneys 
also is shown. 

In addition to lowering the deficit, 
there has been a decrease of $600,000 
in the capital’ value of the system 
through the return of the North Avenue 
power plant. 

Earnings during the first five months 
of 1925 were $878,061, compared with 
$844,596 during the corresponding 1924 
period. Street Railway Commissioner 
Engle estimates that the total earnings 
at the end of June will be $1,039.060, as 
against $988,011 for the initial half of 
1924, 

June revenue is estimated at $161,000, 
as compared with $145,415 in June last 
year. : 

Four or five buses may be added 
to the system before winter. 


Fewer Passengers in Wisconsin, 
Commission Compilation Shows 


According to annual reports filed 
with the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion by the various electric railways 
the total number of passengers carried 
during the year was 264,725,637. In 
1923 the total was 276,460,074, while 
in 1920, the record year, 287,905,241 
passengers were carried. 

Correspondingly the revenues of 
electric railways also show a decrease. 
The tabulations indicate that the in- 
dustry in Wisconsin earned less than 2 
per cent on the investment in its 
property. - ; . 

The records show that the industry 
operates a total of 1,441 cars over 869 
miles of track. Half of this mileage 
is urban and the other interurban 
trackage. City cars, during the year, 
covered a distance of 28,554,509 miles, 
while’ interurban cars traveled 9,370,- 
795 miles. 


Since War 


Latest Low 


of 


Eng. News-Record 
Construction costs 
1913 = 100 


Indexes 
for 


|_| Street Railway 
| Wages* 
1913 = 100 


July 


Steel—Unfilled |June 30 
Orders (Million | 1925 


| Tons) 1913 = 5.91 | 3-71 


1925 


U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat. 
Wholesale Com- 
modities 1913 = 100 


Bradstreet’s 
Wholesale Com- 
modities 1913=9. 21 


Compiled for Publi- 
cation in this Paper 


| U.S. Bank Clearings| June 
Outside N. Y. City | _1925 
| Gillions) 18.24 


Dun’s Wholesale 
Commodities 
1913 = 120.9 


by 
Albert S. Richey 


June 
1925 
1457 
38.81 


_ | Business Failures 
Number 1572 570 
abihties (Millions) 39.75 | 38.65 


over except New York City, 


__ *The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
uted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 

way fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
and weighted according to 
ulation. Street Railway Materials index is relative average 
ce of materials (including fuel) used in street railway opera- 


Electric Railway 
Engineer 


U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat. 
Retail food 
1913 = 100 


Worcester, Mass. 


materials. 


these roads, 


Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. 
Cost of living 
1914 = 100 


tion and maintenance, weighted according to average use of such 
Wages index 
wage of motormen, conductors and operators on 100 of the largest 
street and interurban railways operated in the United States, 
weighted according to the number of such men employed on 


is relative average maximum hourly 
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Deferred Taxes Being Paid.—The 
State of Connecticut has received pay- 
ment from the Connecticut Company, 
New Haven, Conn., to the amount of 
$705,759 for taxes, including the 
regular tax of $414,332 for 1924 and 
back taxes to the amount of $291,426. 


Applies for Abandonment. — The 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has applied for 
permission to abandon portions of its 
lines and equipment in Bedford, Maple 
Heights'and Garfield Heights, Ohio, in 
order to relocate and reconstruct the 
lines through these villages. 


Insulls Acquire Maine Property.—The 


‘Middle West Utilities Company, Chi-~ 


cago, has obtained control of the Central 
Maine Power Company, which controls 
the Androscoggin Electric Company, 
doing the railway business in Lewiston, 
Me. According to a recent news dis- 
patch the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany secured approximately 24,000 of 
the 25,000 shares of common stock at 
$140 a share. Although the original 
agreement called for the purchase of 
only 65 per cent, more than 90 per cent 
of the shares was deposited for sale. 
It is stated that Walter F. Wyman will 
continue as president of the Central 
Maine Power Company. 


Decline in Net.—Though operating 
revenues of the Worcester Consolidated 
Street Railway, Worcester, Mass., 
dropped $149,383 in the first quarter 


of 1925 compared with the first quarter. 


of 1924, the net from operations de- 
clined only $19,485. Net income for 
the first quarter of 1925 was $114,475 
compared with .$139,104 in the first 
quarter of 1924. 


Baltimore Valuation Hearings Closed. 
—Testimony in the hearing held by the 
State Public Service Commission - to 
fix a valuation on the properties of 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., was ended July 
14. Arguments will open Aug. 11. The 
proceeding occupied 30 hearing days, 47 
witnesses were examined and more 
than 5,000 pages of testimony were 
_ entered in the record. 


Fewer Passengers in St. Louis.—The 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ports approximately 3,000,000 fewer 
cash fares during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1925, than in the ‘similar 
period of 1924. During the 1925 period 
the company carried 64,923,573 pas- 
sengers, compared with 67,912,316 in 
1924. The average number of cars 
operated was 1,251, compared with 
1,273 in 1924, 


Dividend Rental Decision Affirmed.— 
The Court of Appeals at Albany has 
affirmed the decision of the Appellate 
Division which held that the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, must pay the full 7 per cent 
guaranteed dividend rental to holders 
of stock of the Manhattan (elevated) 
Railway who did not consent to a modi- 
fication of the terms of the lease under 
which the Manhattan company’s lines 
are operated. The current dividend 
rate is 5 per cent under the plan of 
readjustment, which provided that, “if 
earned,” holders were to receive divi- 
dends on a graduated scale starting at 
3 per cent for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1922. 
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T. S. Wheelwright in 
Other Work 


Former President at Richmond Still 
Director There and Consultant 
for Stone & Webster 


Thomas S. Wheelwright, who has 
been succeeded as president of the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., by Luke C. Brad- 
ley, will continue with the company 
as a director. In further explana- 
tion of his relations’ with the new 
owners of the property Mr. Wheel- 
wright has announced that Charles A. 
Stone, chairman of the board of the 
Engineers’ Public Service Company, 
which controls the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company, had requested him to 
assist in the development of several 
other companies controlled by that com- 
pany and that he had agreed to under- 
take this work. 

Mr. Wheelwright has been with the 
company at Richmond since 1912. His 
connection with the company came 
about in a most unusual way. As he 
once explained it himself, he just hap- 
pened to become president of the com- 
pany. Not that he wasn’t qualified for 
the post; he was. He had been serving 
Frank J. Gould for some years as gen- 
eral manager and then president of the 
Old Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 
Mr. Gould was also largely interested 
in the railway and power company and 
when Mr. Northrop, the former presi- 
dent of the utility, was killed in an 
automobile accident in 1912, Mr. Gould 
wrote from Europe offering Mr. Wheel- 
wright the place. He replied in a very 
appreciative manner, but declined to 
take the offer seriously, saying that a 
politician was perhaps best suited for 
that position. When Mr. Gould re- 
turned to the United States he called 
Mr. Wheelwright to New York and 
they reached an understanding whereby 
Mr. Wheelwright assumed the task of 
directing the affairs of the utility as 
well as the Iron & Steel Company. Mr. 
Wheelwright insisted that politics as 
it was ordinarily played should have 
no place in his work of directing the 
affairs of the utility. Playing politics 
was absolutely irreconcilable with Mr. 
Wheelwright’s philosophy of life as 
well as that of his predecessor, Mr. 
Northrop. 

These ideas Mr. Wheelwright ex- 
pressed forcibly on many occasions, but 
on none more so than in an article in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in 
1920 in commenting on the politico- 
economic aspects of the electric railway 
business. As he saw it at that time 
all the splendid economies that had 
been introduced were the outgrowth 
primarily of necessity—a question of 
life—and he reckoned it would always 
be that way until the railways could 
be extricated from the political atmos- 
phere and history which had previously 
enveloped them. This end he thought 
could be realized only when the people 


came to understand that their name! 
ipal government must be run as a ie af 
ness institution and not as a political} 
plaything. | 
It is strange but nevertheless true 
that Mr. Wheelwright can properly 4) 
claim to being one of the pioneers of! 
the electric railway industry. He 
associatéd with Frank J. Sprague when] 
Mr. Sprague built the first commercial 
electric line in Richmond. He served 
as a stenographer during these trying| 
days of the electric railway, and has 
always had great admiration for Mr. 
Sprague. One thing that impressed 
him was Mr. Sprague’s indomitable willl 
to succeed. In fact, Mr. Wheelwright} 
later in life applied the philosophy of] 
the Sprague tenacity to his own work.| 
He spent ten years in Chicago wi 
the Gray Telautograph Company trying) | 
to develop a commercial telautogra 
meeting with one failure after another,} 
but finally achieving his goal in thel) 
product now made by the American 
Telautograph Company. This job com-| 
pleted, he went back to his nativel 
Virginia. 
Mr. Wheelwright began his career by), 
spending five years at Randolph- Macon| 
College at Ashland, Va., where he 
studied stenography, French and Ger-| 
man in preparation, as he thought, tol 
take an active part in the export busi-j) 
ness at Norfolk. Mr. Wheelwright hadi) 
bigger ideas for Norfolk in those days 
than Norfolk had for itself. Instead|| 
of entering the export game he wa i 
forced to take a job as a bookkeeper 
about which he later admitted he knew 
nothing. Norfolk has since achie 
the greatness which Mr. Wheelwrigh 
had felt was in store for it as a seaport | 
but it was too slow in getting starte 
toward that goal to suit Mr. Wheel:| 
wright. Being unable, unaided and], 
alone, to speed that process he turned|| 
elsewhere. Because Norfolk was ap-| 
parently willing to stand still was no 
reason why Mr. Wheelwright should), 
be content to do the same. | 
A loving cup was presented to Mr| 
Wheelwright by employees of the com} 
pany in appreciation of his executive], 
administration since 1912. The cur], 
was engraved with the following in-| 
scription: 
Presented to Thomas S. 


j 


Wheelwright | 
president of the Virginia Railway & Powel) 
Company, by his friends in the company, &£ 
a token of love and respect for their | 
and of admiration for his character, leader- 
ship and achievements, 1912-1925. 
“t 
| 
ii 
| 
| 


Railway Man Heads West 
Virginia Bus Operators 


Arthur M. Hill, secretary-treasure) 
of the Charleston Interurban Railroag) 
and president of the Midland Transii| 
Company, Charleston, W. Va., thé] 
largest bus company in the state, has 
been elected president of the state bus| 
operators’ organization. Having se 
as chairman of the West Virginie] 
Motor Transportation Association’s 
committee on legislation to the satis: 


j 


: 


‘Judy 25, 1925 
| 


| 


| 


| 
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|faction of the members, he was ele- 
‘vated to the presidency at a meeting on 
‘July 20. 4 

i This association, formed a year ago, 
‘has welcomed as members all legiti- 
|mate bus operators and bus operating 
‘companies. To make this clear, the so- 
‘called traction bus men helped organize 
| the association and became members 
|as a matter of course. The man who 


now heads this body is a native of 


Charleston, but spent part of his boy- 
hood in Arizona. Later he enrolled at 
the University of Missouri and after 
completing his studies engaged for a 
period of seven years in the banking 
business at Charleston. This was ter- 
minated by a two-year term with the 


| United States Army, at the end of 


| which he was assistant chief of staff of 
the 77th Division, as a captain of in- 


| fantry. 


On his return to civil life Mr. Hill 
became an executive of the Charleston 
Interurban Railroad, the post he still 
helds. This traction experience has led 


| him to a firm belief in the principle of 


co-ordinated transportation, but he 
frankly admits that the bus work has 
been of great help in getting better re- 
sults from rail operation. 

As the president of the state bus asso- 
ciation, Mr. Hill hopes the organization 
will create in the minds of the West 
Virginia public an appreciation of the 


| value of bus transportation and of its 
| function in uniting hitherto inaccessible 
| sections of the state. 


H. A. Mullett in Automotive Field 


H. A. Mullett has resigned as assist- 
ant general manager, in charge of the 
railway and bus properties of the Mil- 


| waukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 


pany, Milwaukee, Wis., to become 
associated with the Yellow Cab Company, 


Chicago. Mr. Mullett has been with ~ 


the company at Milwaukee since 1906. 
He served as assistant superintendent 


' until 1911, superintendent of equip- 


ment until 1918 and in his present ca- 
pacity since that time. He has had 
full charge of all transportation, and 
his success in developing the company’s 
bus division, a new service started in 
1919, led indirectly to his entering the 


_ automotive field. 


R. H. Pinkley Promoted 
at Milwaukee 
R. H. Pinkley, connected with the 


- Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 


_ Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for the last 


eighteen years and recently in charge 
of the way and structures department, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager in charge of the railway and 
lus properties of the company to suc- 
ceed H. A. Mullett, who joins the forces 
of the Yellow Cab Company, Chicago. 


__L.S. Larson, for fifteen years auditor 
of the Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion at Galesburg, Ill., has been pro- 


| Moted to manager at Galva. 


_ Harry W. Noyes, formerly assistant 


| eneral manager of the Berlin Street 


Railway, Berlin, N. H., has been made 
aad of the company and put*on 

ie board of directors to succeed the late 
E. W. Gross, formerly manager. 


a. 


Alves Dixon Goes to 
Baton Rouge 


Alves Dixon, general superintendent 
of the railways of the El Paso Electric 
Company, El Paso, Tex., who has been 
promoted to the managership of the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company, Baton 
Rouge, La., ranks as one of the oldest 
settlers of El Paso. He went to the 
Empire City of the border more than 
21 years ago. His first work for the 
El Paso Electric Company was as a 
motorman. Mr. Dixon has to his credit 
many notable improvements in the rail- 
way service there. Schedules are fast, 
the equipment is well maintained and 
the operators are uniformly, competent, 
courteous and careful. Mr. Dixon took 
most pride in the showing made in, the 
matter of accident prevention. He has 
always been a _ public-spirited man 
—the type so largely responsible for 
the rapid growth and splendid develop- 
ment of the vigorous young cities of 
the West. -He possesses to an unusual 


Alves Dixon 


degree the faculty of making and hold- 
ing friends. This fact was demon- 
strated in the tribute to him mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, one of. the most 
remarkable ever staged for a public 
utility official. 

Mr. Dixon is active in public life. 
He is president of the El Paso 
Country Club, past-president of the 
Rotary and the El] Paso Social Club, 
past-director of the Toltec Club, was 
the first secretary of the El Paso 
Game Protective Association, is secre- 
tary of the Texas Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, member of the Spanish War 
Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. On the eve of his departure 
to become manager at Baton Rouge 
friends of Mr. Dixon in the El Paso 
Electric Company presented to him a 
handsome radio receiving set. 


C. I. Crippen was recently appointed 
assistant to General Manager MacCalla 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. This is not 
the first appearance of Mr. Crippen 
with the Youngstown property as he 
joined the company in 1908 in the 
power sales department. He continued 
in this work for four years, but left 
the company in 1912 to join the forces 
of the West Penn Company in the 
Pittsburgh district. 


Mr. Crippen re- 


turned..to Youngstown in December, 
1915, and was appointed head of the 
power sales department, a position in 
which he continued until his resigna- 
tion in 1919 to organize and become a 
senior member of the engineering firm 
of Crippen & Funk. After two years 
in consulting work he was appointed. 
district manager for Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Company, Inc., with headquarters 
in Youngstown, and continued in this 
post until his return early in June as 
assistant to the general manager. Mr. 
Crippen was graduated from the Case 
School of Applied Science in 1906. Fol- 
lowing his graduation he was for a 
year in the electrical department of the 
National Tube, Company at its Lorain 
plant. 


Messrs. Murray, Noah, Essington 
and Traiser in New Posts 


Several changes in personnel were 
necessitated in the electrical depart- 
ment of the Chicago Surface Lines by 
the recent promotion of V. E. Thelin to 
purchasing agent, as reported in the 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL ef July 
11, page 74, and the transfer of Walter 
Becker to the engineering department. 

A. J. Klatte, in charge of tle elec- 
trical department, has announced the 
appointment of P. E. Murray as engi- 
neer of distribution, B. G. Noah as 
engineer of tests, H. M. Essington as 
engineer of cables, and L. M. Traiser 
as engineer of electrolysis. 

Mr. Murray was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in the 
School of Electrical Engineering. On 
leaving college, he worked for the 
Western Electric Company and took the 
student course in telephone work. 
Later he continued in the employ of 
that company in various departments, 
and also worked afterward for the 
Illinois Tunnel Company in the tele- 
phone department. He entered the 
service of the Chicago City Railway in 
1908 and was engaged in electrolysis 
investigation, also in general office 
field work in the electrical department. 
After unification of the properties in 
1914, he continued these duties. 

Mr. Noah was graduated from a 
manual training high school in Kansas 
City, Mo.,in 1911. After that he took a 
four-year course in electrical engineer- 
ing at the Armour School of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. He entered the service 
of the Chicago City Railway in 1913 in 
the testing department, where he con- 
tinued for four years. In 1917 he was 
employed as testing engineer for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago and made 
a complete electrolysis survey of the 
cable sheath. After serving two years 
in the army he was employed by the 
Surface Lines as testing engineer and 
had much to do with the installation of 
an automatic substation. 

Mr. Essingten received his technical 
education at Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. He entered the rail- 
way field in 1915 with the Cincinnati 
Car Company as wireman on motor 
control circuits for new cars. He went 
with the Chicago Surface Lines in 1917 
in general testing work in substations 
and in design of electrical apparatus. 

Mr. Traiser was graduated from the 
department of electrical engineering at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1923. 
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He immediately entered the service of 
the Surface Lines, taking «a special 
course for graduate engineers, during 
which time he served as a motorman, 
depot clerk, schedule clerk, and also in 
the track, shops, and electrical depart- 
ments: -Mr. Traiser is the first of the 
graduate engineers employed by the 
company to receive a definite assign- 
ment. 


Frank J. Denney has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk to H. U. Wallace, 
the general manager of the. Detroit 
Municipal Railway, Detroit, Mich. 

George Barker was recently elected 
a vice-president of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, 
N. J., in charge of real estate and pur- 
chases. 


Edward Stauder was recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of ‘schedules of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., by 
Col. A. T. Perkins, manager for the 
receiver. Since June of last year he 
has been in charge of the department 
with the title of acting superintendent. 
Mr. Stauder has been identified with 
the United Railways for 33 years. 


Jokn Maresca has been appointed 
depot master at the Fresh Pond station 
“of the Brooklyn City Railroad, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to succeed W. J. Glover, 
appointed superintendent at Maspeth. 
Mr. Maresca was appointed a conductor 
at the Fresh Pond depot on March 11, 
1916. During the World War he was 
a member of the 315th Infantry, 79th 
Division. At the time he left for the 
war he held the position of depot clerk. 
On his return from overseas service he 
was appointed transfer clerk at the 
Fresh Pond depot. On May 26, 1919, 
he was promoted to mid-day dispatcher 
and on April 12, 1921, to day dispatcher, 
the position he held before succeeding 
Mr. Glover. 


William J. Giover, day depot master 
at the Fresh Pond depot of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
since January, 1921, has been appointed 
division superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at the Maspeth Depot, to succeed 
C. L. Custer, who resigned to enter the 
real estate business. Mr. Glover rose 
from the rank of conductor to his pres- 
ent position. He was appointed a 
conductor at the old Ridgewood depot 
on March 15, 1898. On July 1, 1899, 
he was promoted to the position of 
night dispatcher. Later Mr. Glover was 
appointed mid-day dispatcher. In 
January, 1906, he was appointed day 
depot master. In October, 1918, he was 
transferred to the controller’s office, 
where he remained a year, when he 
returned to Fresh Pond depot. This 
time, however, he took up his old duties 
as day dispatcher. In January, 1921, 
he was again promoted to depot master, 
which position he filled until his recent 
promotion. . 


William M. Hauser, whose appoint- 
ment as auditor of the Detroit Street 
Railway Commission, Detroit, Mich., 
was referred to in the ELEctTrIc RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, issue of June 27, page 
1034, acted in the capacity of statisti- 
cian for the Rapid Transit Commission 
of Detroit prior to his new appointment. 
He was formerly chief accountant for 
the Board of Economics and Engineer- 
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ing, an organization of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities, Inc., with offices in New York. 
From August, 1918, to August, 1921, he 
was special accountant on the super- 
visory and administrative staff of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, holdings 
of which include the United Traction 
Company and Hudson Valley Railway, 
electric lines at Albany, N. Y. From 
August, 1905, to 1914, he was employed 
by the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
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and its allied lines and held successive 

the positions of general bookkeepe} 
chief clerk accounting departmen) 
chief clerk to vice-president and get| 
eral manager and assistant audito| 
Among the important accounting ii) 
vestigations conducted by him 

those involving the Atlanta, Birming| 
ham & Atlantic Railroad Company, th 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & Sj 
Louis Railroad and the Pennsylvanij 
Lines West. | 


PT) 


} 
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Obituary 


John C. Gallagher 


John C. Gallagher, who obtained 
many of the rights-of-way for the ex- 
tension of tracks for the Cincinnati 
Street Railway, the nucleus of the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company, died at his 
home in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17. Mr. 
Gallagher had been in the employ of 
the traction interests for the last 45 
years. Since the erection of the Trac- 
tion Building in 1903 he had been its 
superintendent. In his capacity as 
“right-of-way man” he became the con- 
fidant of John Kilgour, at that time and 
for many years thereafter president of 
the Cincinnati Street Railway. 

When the Rogers franchise was 
placed in effect in 1901 Mr. Gallagher 
became real estate and taxing agent 
for the Cincinnati Traction Company, 
which took over the operation of the 
electric railway system. He served in 
that capacity until his death. Mr. 
Gallagher was 70 years old. 


Dwight B. Dean 


Dwight B. Dean died suddenly on 
July 21 at midnight in his home in 
Cleveland. Mr. Dean probably knew 
personally more street railway execu- 
tives than any other manufacturer’s 
representative in the sales field. Since 
last November he had been a district 
representative of the Yellow Coach 
Manufacturing Company, located at 
Cleveland, but for more than twenty 
years before that he was sales manager 
of the Kuhlman Car Company, a divi- 
sion of the J. G. Brill Company. Mr. 
Dean died of angina pectoris. 

Dwight Dean had been an attendant 
at the annual conventions of electric 
railway men since 1889, the year the 
predecessor to the American Electric 
Railway Association met in Minne- 
apolis. At that time he was employed 
as a salesman by the Electric Mer- 
chandise Company, Chicago. Later he 
went with the McGuire Company, Chi- 
cago, and sold car trucks. This was 
in 1891. Two years later he joined 
the forces of the Terre Haute Car & 
Manufacturing Company as sales man- 
ager of the street railway car wheel 
department. For seven years he re- 
mained with the Terre Haute company. 
In 1900 he again changed his job, but 
not his allegiance. He became con- 
nected with the J. G. Brill Company in 
charge of its Chicago office and Western 
territory. Here his scope of activity 
was enlarged and the car manufacturer 
secured the services of a man who had 
proved his ability by more than ten 
years of intensive work among people 


| 
in an industry of which the car manu) 
facturer was a part. Three years late) 
the Brill company purchased the G. (| 
Kuhlman Car Company at Clevelanj 
and Mr. Dean ,was assigned to tha} 
city. i) 
For several years he was a repre 
sentative of the manufacturers on thi 
executive committee of the America} 
Electric Railway Association. 


i 

4 

{ 

O. P. Johnson, secretary and treas} 
urer™of the Star Brass Works, Kale] 
mazoo, Mich., died on July 1. a) 


Earl J. Glenn, superintendent of th 
Third division of the United Railways} 
St. Louis, Mo. died on July 2 at Si 
John’s Hospital, St. Louis. He wa} 
only 34 years old, the youngest divisioj} 
superintendent. of the St. Louis ca} 
lines. | 

George Sengel, Sr., aged 72, who wai 
instrumental in bringing about thi 
combination of the electric railway) 
gas and electric companies at For 
Smith as the Fort Smith Light & Trac| 
tion Company, Fort Smith, Ark., die!) 
on June 25. He was also a movin}! 
factor in establishing the Fort Smit} 
Suburban Railway. | 


Eugen Eichel, consulting electrica 
engineer of Berlin and for thirtee) 
years editor of Elektrische Kraft) 
betriebe und Bahnen (now Der Elek| 
trische Betrieb), died last month 1) 
Berlin at the age of 48. After a tech 
nical training and a year’s service witl| 
the Union Elektricitats Gesellschaft Mz) 
Eichel came to America in 1901 t) 
become connected with the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady} 
where he was engaged largely in elec} 
tric railway work. He returned ft} 
Germany in 1907 and entered upon hil 
editorial duties in 1909. In 1922 hi 
resigned to engage in consulting worl] 
and was one of the consulting engi| 
neers of the Berlin street railway sys) 
tem. Mr. Hichel was an occasional 
contributor on engineering topics ti| 
this and other American technica 
papers. In commenting on his servicej| 
to the railway and power industry Dei) 
Elektrische Betrieb says that, possess) 
ing the widest experience and knowl 
edge, Mr. Eichel was a good example A 
thoroughness and persistence. At | 
same time he possessed idealism, ¢| 
quality which is so rare in thi) 
world of material things. Without con} 
sideration of how personally he woul! 
be benefited by any particular task) 
he* would undertake it if he though) 
it would result in a wider knowledgt 
and the general good. | 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Bulk of Convention Exhibit 
Space Assigned 


Space has been assigned to the bulk 
| of the exhibitors for the October con- 
vention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association at Atlantic City and 
the assignments have gone out to the 
applicants with all the celerity that the 
‘magnitude of the undertaking per- 
mitted. Forbearance on the part of 
| intending exhibitors not yet assigned 
| space is asked on behalf of the com- 
mittee. The demand this year greatly 
exceeded the space available. Even 
with the proposed additional facil- 
ities in use for which the committee is 
now negotiating this will still be true. 
In some cases as many as nine different 
applicants sought the same location. 

There are, of course, adjustments to be 
made. These the committee is engaged 
| in arranging, with the thought in mind 
of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. That is the criterion. It has 
always been the criterion. Those ex- 
| hibitors, principally bus manufacturers, 
to whom space has not yet been allotted 
need show no anxiety. The committee 
has the matter affecting them before it 
and expects to be in a position to make 
a definite announcement regarding them 
within the next week or ten days. The 
matter of assigning space to these ex- 
hibitors presents problems peculiar to 
this type of exhibitor, and the arrange- 
ment now being negotiated has for its 
|| purpose taking care of them to better 
| advantage than has ever before been 
| possible. Rather than  circumscribe 
these exhibits—a matter which might 
have been necessary under the former 
arrangement of assigning all exhibitors 
to the pier—the committee has plans 
under way that, while they will not give 
these exhibitors carte blanche, will, it 
is expected, afford them greater latitude 
than has ever been possible in previous 
years. 


Gasoline at New 1925 High 


The recent advances in tank-wagon 
gasoline and the 1-cent advance by the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
establish a new 1925 high for average 
price in 30 representative cities. The 
average price is now 18.858 cents a 
gallon, an advance of 0.658 cents over 
the average May 28. It is slightly 
higher than the 1924 high of 18.738 
cents a gallon. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, strength in gas prices reflects not 
| only record gasoline consumption but 

also searcity of high-gravity crude, 
| from which gasoline is chiefly obtained. 
According to government figures, gaso- 
line consumption in May was 832,- 
000,000 gal., an increase of 24 per cent 
over May, 1924. High-gravity crude 
oil production in the week ended July 4 
averaged 1,379,105 bbl. a day, compared 


with 1,525,220 bbl. January 17 and 
1,550,248 bbl. Aug. 23, 1924. Another 
sharp reduction in the output of crude 
oil is reported, bringing the total down 
to the lowest since last April. 


Roller Bearings Tested 
in Houston 


The Houston Electric Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., has been operating a car 
with roller axle bearings as a test 
since ‘last December. The car will be 
kept until October, when it will be 
shipped to Atlantic City, N. J., for ex- 
hibition at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association. This 
single-truck car with 32 seats was built 
by the American Car Company; the 
truck was made by the St. Louis Car 
Company and the bearings by the 
S. K. F. Industries. Charles A. Brann, 
traffic superintendent of the Houston 
property, states that the trial has 
proved successful, although its duration 
has not been long enough to test fully 
the life of the roller bearing. 


Vote on Motor Merger Ratifica- 
tion in August 


Stockholders of the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Company will meet in 
Portland, Me., on Aug. 18 to ratify 
the recently announced merger plan 
with the General Motors Corporation. 
Indications are that the two-thirds vote 
necessary for ratification of the pro- 
posed merger will not be lacking. 
Meanwhile Yellow Cab and Coach en- 
gineers from the big Cragin factory 
in Chicago are in Pontiac and Detroit 
making a survey of the General Motors 
truck properties which are located at 
those points. 

John Hertz, who is to become chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
new corporation, the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company, says 
he believes that the stockholders of the 
Yellow Coach Manufacturing Company 
realize that the plan is a most logical 
combination of interests, calculated to 
benefit all the companies immediately 
concerned, as well as purchasers of 
the company’s vehicles, and lastly the 
public which uses them. 

The merger plan was handled direct 
by representatives of both sides. There 
was no intermediary. While it is true 
that the merger will result in voting 
control passing into the hands of the 
General Motors Corporation, the di- 
rection of the Yellow Cab Manufac- 
turing Company remains largely with 
Mr. Hertz and his associates. Active 
management of the new company will 
be almost entirely in the hands of 
the present officers and the present 
management will also have majority 
representation on the new board of 
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directors to the extent of thirteen out 
of 21 members, the other eight directors 
being of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Selection of the officers of the com- 
pany was left entirely to Mr. Hertz. 
As indicated previously, he picked John 
A. Ritchie, dominant figure in his motor © 
coach enterprises, to head the new 
company, as president. Paul H. Gey- 
ser, who is credited with having per- 
fected the Yellow taxicab, will continue 
in charge of production and will have 
the rank of vice-president of the new 
corporation. George A. Green, Yellow 
Coach Company engineer, will continue 
to be in charge of engineering. He 
also has been named as vice-president, 
as were Irving B. Babcock, financial 
man, and P. L. Emmerson, general 
sales manager of the present company. 
Otto H. Stoll of the General: Métors~ 
will have a rank as vice-president and 
will be in charge of the truck division 
of the company. : 


Car Company’s Affairs 
Being Closed 


All assets of the Barney. & Smith ~ 
Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, which 
was thrown into receivership several 
years ago by Irwin Ballman & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, have been converted 
into cash, amounting to more than 
$32,564, according to an application 
and report placed on file in the Common 
Pleas Court at Dayton by Valentine 
Winters, receiver. Judge E. T. Snediker 
granted Mr. Winters’ application to 
make various settlements of claims. 
Mr. Winters has entered into: negotia- 
tions with all creditors for settlement: 
of their claims on the basis of 50 per 
cent of the balance due them, a div- 
idend of 50 per cent already having 
been paid, and 75 per cent to those who 
received no dividend. 


B.-M. T. Buys Tower Trucks 


The Brooklyn-Manhattan’ Transit 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
bought from J. R. McCardell & Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., two tower trucks 
similar in design to those built for the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

The towers will be mounted on an 
electric vehicle chassis furnished by the 
Commercial Truck Company. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 
Metals—New York July 21, 1925 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads, gross tons............... | ee $4 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... | 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 1. 
Franklin, Il., screenings, Chicago, net tons 2.00 
Central, [ll., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 

HOON 2. hoo: pele eee hb wane $ 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per Ib. | 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without Ags. 
Linseed oil (5-bbl: lots), N.Y., per gal..... $ 
White lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), N.Y., cents - 


per lb, 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal... . 
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Rolling Stock 


Seattle’ Municipal Railway, Seattle, 
Wash., will purchase fourteen. new 
buses: An informal conference of trans- 
-portation officials and. bus manufac- 
turers will be called to plan the exten- 
sion of the city’s expanding bus lines 
and to standardize the vehicles. D. W. 
Henderson, superintendent, who recom- 
mends standardization of design and 
type, will present two sets of specifica- 
tions, one for a light bus with a capac- 
ity of 21 persons, and the second for a 
larger bus, capable of carrying: 29 per- 
sons:or more. The. data will be- com- 
piled for chasis alone, as the bodies will 
be constructed in the city’s shops. 


Eastern Texas Electric - Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., will purchase eight 
buses to be used in outlying territories 
in the city of Beaumont not now served 
by the railway system. - 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & ‘Southern 
Railroad, Boone, Iowa, is negotiating 
for purchase of six buses to be: used in 
operating its bus line connecting Des 
Moines, Ames, Boone and Webster City. 


‘Track and Line 


Montreal Tramways, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, is planning to "extend its tracks 
along Beaumont Avenue, thence by 
Graham Road to Mount Royal, a dis- 
tance of approximately 2 miles from 
the end of the present tracks. At 
present there is no direct tramway 
service to Mount Royal. The company 
will also start shortly the laying of new 
tracks from La Salle Avenue to Bout 
de L’He. © * 

British Columbia Electric Railway, 
Vancouver, B. C., has started work on 
double-tracking a portion of the Kerris- 
dale line and installing passing 
switches. The part of the line to be 
double-tracked is on 41st Avenue be- 
tween Granville Street and. the Boule- 
vard. The entire work is costing $80,- 
000. This improvement will make pos- 
sible a ten-minute service instead of 
the present twenty-minute service: 

San Bernardino, Cal.—Plans for the 
construction of an electric railroad 
from San Bernardino to Lake Arrow- 
head are reported to be under way 
by J. Benton Van Nuys, president 
of the Lake Arrowhead Conipany and 
D. W. Pontius, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Electric 
Railway, at a cost of $2,000,000. The 
resort is a mile above sea level and the 
._ survey from the present rail ends 
covers a route of about 15 miles. 

Eastern Texas Electric Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., will extend its Park 
Street line about two blocks to the 
South Park College. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Ark., will co-operate 
in the road improvement program 
about to be undertaken by lower- 
ing or raising its tracks at various 
points to meet the grade level require- 
ments. It will in practically all cases 
substitute new ties for the old ones 
and furnish ballast up to the level of 
the ties. 

Cincinnati Traction Company, Cin- 
c:nnati, Ohio, has been made party to 
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a contract with the Cincinnati Rapid 
Transit Commission for the temporary 
abandonment of tracks on Harris 
‘Avenue between Ash and _ Forest 
Streets, Norwood; the laying of tem- 
porary tracks on ‘other streets and for 
the re-laying of tracks on Harris 
‘Avenue after the rapid transit subway 
has been completed to Norwood. The 
estimated cost of the changes is $25,- 
000, which will be paid by the commis- 
sion. Construction of the subway has 
reached Harris.Avenue. Cars will have 
to be rerouted while the construction 
work is in progress. 

United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been authorized by the Board of Public 
Service on the joint recommendation 
of Director of Public Utilities Wall 
and Director of Streets and Sewers 
Brooks to construct, maintain and op- 
erate a loop for the Taylor Avenue 
division at Kingshighway and Man- 
chester Avenue. 


Seattle, Wash.— The West Seattle 
Commercial Club has presented to the 
Seattle, Wash., City Council a plan to 
erect a four-track steel trestle struc- 
ture replacing a two-line wooden 
structure between Washington Street 
and Fauntleroy Avenue, a distance of 
approximately 2 miles. An alternative 
plan to construct a tube under the 
Duwamish Waterway, thereby shorten- 
ing the distance to West Seattle, was 
also presented. Mayor Edwin J. Brown 
on June 1 recommended in his annual 
report to the City Council the discon- 
tinuance of a part of the wooden 
trestle line and the building of an 
extension to the trestle on Spokane 
Street from East Marginal Way to 
First Avenue South. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is planning track construction and 
repaving at street crossings on Cata- 
lina Avenue, Redondo, between Mar- 
guerita Avenue and Avenue I, at a cost 
of $23,400. A total of 5,307 ft. of -old 
trackage will be constructed, 782 lineal 
ft. of grooved girder rail laid, with 
new pavement between rails at eight 
street crossings. About 400 ft. of track 
will be lowered at Avenue F to conform 
with the new street level at that point. 
Tracks will be ballasted with crushed 
rock and right-of-way cleaned and oiled. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., will in- 
stall electric switches and new tracks 
at State and Warren Streets at a cost 
of $15,000. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will lay 
new rails on National Avenue to extend 
from 42d Avenue to 47th Avenue in 
Milwaukee. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings | 


Memphis, Tenn.—Bids were received 
on July 15 for the erection of a 
$300,000 three-story reinforced concrete 
and steel central storeroom and dis- 
tribution building on Walnut Street 
‘and - Beale Avenue for the Memphis 
Street Railway’ and the Memphis 
Power & Light Company. The base- 
ment will contain locker rooms and 
other conveniences for the railway 
employees. 
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Iowa Southern Utilities Company, 
Centerville, —Iowa, is - remodeling 
building on South Main Street.in B 
lington to provide for the new buses | 0! 
the company. 

Connecticut Company, New Haver ; 
Conn., is receiving bids for the erection } 
of a bus station at Hartford. R. W. 
Foote, 185 Church Street, New Hav 
is architect. Plans call for a one-sto 
brick and steel building, 100 x 240 ft. | 

Altoona & Logan Valley Electric¢ 
Railway, Altoona, Pa., through its bus 
subsidiary, the Logan Valley Bus Com-= 
pany, will eonstruct a one-story b: 
garage, 55 x 130 ft., with accommod 
tions for 25 buses. The cost will 
$30,000. 


Trade Notes 


Conveyors Corporation of Ameri 
Chicago, Ill, announces the appoint- 
ment of the Chicago Electric Company, 
740 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, a 
district representatives for the sale 
American monorail cable conveyors 


territory. 4% 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Canton, Ohio, announces that T. 
Buckwalter, who has been chief e 
neer, was made vice-president in cha 
of engineering at the July meeting of 
the directors. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufad ; 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has organized the Westinghouse El 
tric Company of Japan, a subsidiary 
the Westinghouse Electric Internation 
Company, for the sale of Westingho 
products in the Orient. The officers are 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman; L. A. Osborne 
president; E. D. Kilburn, vice-presi- 
dent, and L. F. Baker, managing di 
tor, with offices at Tokio. 

Ohmer Fare Register re 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed Ashle| 
Brown efficiency engineer. 

Sullivan Machinery Company, Ch i 
cago, Ill., announces the appointm 
of Raymond B. Hosken as general m 
ager of domestic sales, effective July 1, 
1925. Mr. Hosken has been attach 
to the sales department of the Sull 
Machinery Company since: his gradi ‘ 
tion from the University of Mich in 
in 1910. 

De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of spray. 

painting equipment, has opened a De 
troit sales and service branch at 4614 
Woodward Avenue. 


r, 


New Advertising Literature 


Detroit Stoker Company, | De 
Mich., has issued a new and attracti 
32-page bulletin describing De 
underfeed stokers of the single-re 
type. Among other items of outsta 
ing interest to combustion engi 
are a number of fuel bed cross-sectior 
showing conditions of the fire with r 
spect to air distribution and movement 
toward the dumps. Copies of this bu 
letin, No. 1018, are available upon ap 
plication to the Detroit Stoker Com 
pany, General Motors Building. 

Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracus 
N. Y., has issued folder, No. 27 o 
“Screw Cover Junction Condulets.” 


